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“Sure, | know new 
equipment would cut 
our costs, but | can’t — 
get an appropriation’ 


@ This picture was posed. But it might have 
been snapped almost anywhere in American 
Industry ... almost any day. 

In these days of rising costs, it will pay you 
to keep more closely in touch with your operating 
officials than ever before. Give machinery repre- 
sentatives an opportunity to tell what they can 
do. Often they may provide your best means of 
protecting profits. You can calculate accurately, 
in advance, the returns you will get from new 


machinery investments. J-90106 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


¥ 


PROTECT Plant Earning Power 


Raw Material Prices, Wages, Taxes . . . as 


these costs go up, manag 


only ADJUST operations to meet them. But there is one 
factor which management can control. It is Plant Efficier 
improved machinery and methods are a proved defens« 
uncontrollable forces endangering profits. Make savings li} 


your plant: 
Haulage Costs Cut 25% 


—A ‘main line belt re- 

placed an old mine car 

? and track. This con- 

A, veyor reduces the cost 
yX~ about 25% and increases 
Gs the efficiency of the 
e mechanical loaders due 

. to continuous transpor- 
tation behind the unit. 
castings, a saving of 


New Lathe Saves 30%— 
30 per cent over former 


A new and more effi- 

cient lathe installed by 
methods. The result was a better product 
without any increase in price. 


a manufacturer of loco- 
motive appliances made 
possible the use of steel 
bars instead of steel 


New Die Sinker Saves 
73%—A ¢ 


for cutting 
dies mak 
saving 
cost for the 
of a whee 
automobilk 


New Shaper Planer 
Triples Output —A 
known mat 
vacuum ci 
led a new s! 
replacing a 
planer and 
addition t 
mer product 
finish is so smooth that a grit 
tion has been eliminated wit 
reduction in cost 


Westinghouse ZAz Hs 


WESTINGHOUSE COOPERATES WITH MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS AND THEIR CUSTOMERS IN 
THE DESIGN AND APPLICATION OF COST-REDUCING ELECTRIC DRIVES FOR 


EVERY INDUSTRY 
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New Business 








Two hundred miles north and east of 
Bering Strait and almost precisely on 
an arc of the Arctic Circle, where the 
working year is barely three months 
long, the village of Candle, Alaska, 
finds itself at the mouth of the Keewalik 
river where it empties into Kotzebue 
Sound. Right at the beginning of this 
year's season the “bull wheel,” which 
swings the boom and cab of a dragline 
shovel on a gold mining operation even 
farther north, broke down. Into a native 
umiak (skin boat) the miners piled its 
pieces, and an Eskimo crew paddled the 
boat for five days to Candle. There 
Arctic Circle Exploration, Inc., main- 
tains a General Electric arc welder. In 
three hours the Arctic arc welders re- 
paired the wheel, reshipped it by umiak 
to the mine, and rescued the miners 
from the loss of a season’s work. 


NorHING appears on the label of 
Pfeiffer’s (Detroit) bottled beer to indi- 
cate that there is something else on its 
reverse side besides beer—nothing ex- 
cept a small silhouetted hand plus the 
admonition, “Tear here!’ But the re- 
verse of the label, duly torn, illustrates 
a poker hand, and the low hand holder 
of a group at a cafe table pays and pays 
and pays. 


Day following appearance of Bowery 
Savings Bank's advertising for the 
whereabouts of savings account owners 
(BW —Augl2'37,p2), five men at its 
130 Bowery Branch were kept busy an- 
wering inquiries about 1,908 unclaimed 
eposits of $10 or more. During the 
t hour of the business day, inquirers 
in at the rate of almost one a 

At the end of the day, the 

ad recognized 23 claims as valid. 

gest of these was $427—only a drop 
the proverbial bucket when com- 
red with total unclaimed deposits of 


4 633. 


; bills, the kind that range from one 
twenty grand,"” may soon be things 
the past. Tax experts think they 
litate escape from inheritance taxes; 

i¢ experts think they facilitate big- 
€ crime operations ; both point out 
t no other country uses bills of com- 
ble size. One Suggestion is that 
ig bills be made non negotiable, but 

} 


banking authorities doubt the wisdom 


this. 
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New ork (“ear ing House 


eNMember ship pret 


Ths BANK is now administering trust 


funds whose makers or beneticiaries are 
located in 39 states and 14 foreign 
countries. Although we have never en- 
gaged in the business of marketing se- 
curities, more than 10% of our total per- 


sonnel is engaged in investment analysis. 


BANK OF NEw YORK 
€F Trust COMPANY 


48 Wall Street + New York 
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Jack of One Trade 
and Wyiaslez of One 


It was 61 years ago when young John Broderick and Joseph 
Bascom decided to make wire rope, and nothing but wire rope. 
They didn’t want their minds diverted by the problems of making 
other things -- not even the wire for their wire rope. 








They never swerved from this predetermined path; and the 
second generation is following right in their footsteps. After 
61 years there is still nothing to divert talent and skill from those 
factors that affect the service of wire rope. 















Years ago this company developed a super-rope -- the famous 
Yellow Strand, made of wire specially drawn to our exacting 
specifications. Now a new method of manufacture makes even 
that great wire rope better. By preforming the wires and strands 
to a permanently helical form, Yellow Strand acquires new 
characteristics -- and a new name. 










“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand is practically pre-broken 
in. It is limp; easy to handle, install and splice; highly resistant 
to kinking, drum crushing, fatigue -- properties that produce 
economically longer life in construction, road building, rotary 
drilling, lumbering, mining, and in industrial plants. 








“Flex-Set’’ Preformed Yellow Strand needs only an opportunity 
to prove its economy in your operation. 






BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portland, Houston. 





Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria. 





Manufacturers of all grades and construction of wire rope, preformed and regular, for every purpose 


“FLEX-SET” PREFORMED 
YELLOW STRAND 
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IN a booklet just publis! 
Judkins Co., Merrimac, M 
a story of the kind that A: 
to think is typical of them 
business romance where a N 
shire lad enters the cart if 
before the Civil War, thr 


and at long last passe Sa 
ol leader hip to son 
Though the booklet carri 
through the stages of e 
Carriages to fine custon 

motor cars, it goes I 
enough, mention Judkins 


custom sales coach and tr 


lo further news has crop; 
cerning plans of Chrysler ¢ 
new 17 acres of land adja 
land Park, Mich. (BI 
p26). But word comes t! 
ing ground for the const 
new plant, to prod 
trucks, which will cover 
Mound Road, Detroit Ar 
the construction, Albert Ka 
trot, have been given 
make the $2,500,000 build 


word in industrial archit 


have them ready with 


stalled for production Jar 


COMMUTER'S Shopping S$ 
start in the fall with shoy 
in New York’s Grand ¢ 
Pennsylvania stations and 
Long Island terminal. Int 
women will relay orders « 
handise advertised in the 
papers to various departm« 
operating Railroad Adve 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 
weekly shoppers’ guid 
tribution on incoming 


ONE of the most compre! 
imes to be released in many 
Variety Radio Directory 
\ ariety, Inc., 154 W. 46th S 
York price $5. The n 

of what is hoped to 
venture has everything in 
sponsors, sta 
unions, revenues, advertis 
and a whale of a lot of v 
formation about this ever-cl 
tertainment and publicity 


grams to 


ACCORDING to the general ag 
Railway Express Agency at 

Ill., at least 200 shipment 

reach that city instead of tl 
consignees in one or anot 
other 25 Springfields in 

States. Similar 
Akron, O., which has 12 nai 
Washington, D. C., with ! 
Express Agency 1S getting 
are disappointed consignees at 


mischances < 


less way in which many shippe: 


state abbreviations; its many ¢ 


would appreciate it a lot if 
names were spelled out in fi 
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ashington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Special Corres pondence ) — President Roosevelt 
and a growing group of non-conformist Senate and House members 
are busy turning plowshares into swords against renewal of hostili- 
ties when Congress convenes, either in special session this fall (as 
Washington thinks likely) or in January. “Harmony” is likened to 
the situation around Shanghai—no war has been declared there 


either. ! 
the theme song over the radio, 
voiced by the Rep. Cliff Wood- 
rum: the President is a matchless 
leader, but from now on when 
there are differences in judgment 
Congress will do its own legis- 
lating. 
The Big Mistake 

Until last January, Roosevelt could 
backtrack, climb down a well, or skin 
up a telegraph pole and Congress 
would be right behind him, shouting 
approval and voting “Aye.” But be- 
ginning with the Supreme Court pro- 
posal there came a change. Now if 
the President makes even a ten-degree 
turn to the left he has to look back 
quickly over his shoulder to see if 
the army is coming—or whether Jack 
Garner is leading the boys straight on 
down the street, regardless of a tem- 
porary parting with the drum major. 

A Tip From Sen. Guffey 

All this, the President is confident, 
is going to be corrected. The lads 
up on Capitol Hill are going to be 
whipped into line, and those who go 
running after strange Trotskys are go- 
ing to be politically liquidated. Sen. 
Joe Guffey’s speech didn’t have any 
“F.D.R.” initialed in approval, but it 
expressed the President's ideas, and 
everybody on Capitol Hill knows it. 
They knew Guffey didn’t even write 
it—would not even claim that he 
wrote it. Apparently he hadn’t even 
read it over, for practice, before at- 
tempting to declaim its resounding 
phrases over the air. 


Another From Back Home 


What makes continuance of the 
battle so certain is that the trouble 
isn't just personal. Burt Wheeler and 
Pat Harrison may deplore what they 
regard as the President’s lack of grati- 
tude, but most of the legislators get 
their motives from excited constitu- 
ents. There was a real flareup against 
Supreme Court packing. The South 
grew terribly tigherntd over the 
pictured consequences of the wage- 
hour bill. Labor as well as capital 
in sugar refineries from New England 
to New Orleans saw desolation in 
the Roosevelt-Ickes edict favoring off- 
shore refineries. 


From the old home of John Randolph of Roanoke, comes 





EXIT McGRADY 

While the inner circle of the 
Labor Department has offi- 
cially kept a tight silence on 
the impending departure and 
destination of Assistant Secre- 
tary Edward F. McGrady, 
whose resignation has been 
predicted, it now comes out 
that after Labor Day he will 
appear in New York as vice- 
president in charge of indus- 
trial relations for Radio Corp. 
of America, This Administra- 
tion member who has carried 
the most weight with both la- 
bor and industry in their va- 
rious arguments must be re- 
placed by somebody who won't 
offend either A.F.L. or CAO. 
Turner W. Battle, executive 
assistant to Madam Perkins, 
is marked as “inoffensive.” 











“To the People” 

Both sides will be primed for the 
battle. Roosevelt sees his economical 
and socjal ideals wrapped up in the 
controversial issues that provoked the 
rebellion. His experts and congres- 
sional committees are digging into the 
facts—and arguments. But this is 
more likely to lengthen the debates, 
simply because there will be more to 
say, than to expedite action. All of 
which points to the President's going 
to the people and asking that Con- 
gress be shown. 


Licensing Bill Up Again 

With a lull in the court fight, Sen. 
O'Mahoney again is nursing his Fed- 
eral Corp. licensing bill aa some in- 
dustry representatives in Washington 
believe that it will make a strong bid 
for Roosevelt's favor as a forerunner 
of a price-control plan that he may 
spring in an attempt to prevent the 
cost of wage-hour and other legisla- 
tion being passed on to consumers. 


First Security Test 
First large-scale test of unemploy- 
ment insurance will be furnished 
when, beginning in January 22 states 
will pay benefits to eligible workers 
who have lost their jobs during the 
two-year waiting period and are then 


out of employment. Unable to esti 
mate how big the load will be, the 
Social Security Board expects actual 
operation of the compensation system 
will throw light on extent of the fi 
nancial burden and, as time goes on, 
furnish an increasingly accurate meas 
ure of unemployment. 


Relief Plus Insurance 


Workers who have had no privau 
employment in covered occupations 
since enactment of the federal and 
state laws will not be eligible. Work 
ers who have had such employment 
but may be on WPA when the laws 
take effect are entitled to benefits as 
a matter of right. This will not sever 
them from relief rolls. 


Job as 


Jobless will have to register with 
public employment offices to establish 
their claim but must be willing to 
take work, in lieu of benefit pay 
ments, if jobs can be found for them 
at wages substantially the 
they ordinarily get. The unemploy- 
ment insurance system is expected to 
break down the prejudice of many 
employers against public employment 
offices, as a continued heavy drain on 
insurance funds will forc« 
taxes that, in most states, arc paid 
entirely by employers. 


Alternative 


samc as 


up tne 


Static in the FCC 

The broadcasting industry probably 
would have been better pleased with 
appointment of Ernest G. Draper, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, who 
was first offered the post on the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. In 
the New Deal's right wing, Draper 
doesn’t stick his neck out but he's 
one of few administration officials 
who refuses to regard business with 
light contempt. He didn’t fall for 
the dirty job on FCC. Frank M: 
Ninch, a Hoover-appointed Democrat 
to the Federal Power Commission. 
took his anti-utility color from the 
Roosevelt administration. As a zealous 
yes-man he couldn't turn down the 
appointment but will have to watch 
his step in FCC's political mud. Any 
stones left unturned will be spotted in 
the Senate investigation of the under- 
side of the commission’s relationships 
with the broadcasting industry, re 
garded as certain early next year. 

Repairing Strategic Error 

New Dealers are at work on re- 
vision of the Flood Control Act of 
1935, which first recognized high wa- 
ter as a national problem. The dis- 
puted New England interstate com- 
pacts, attacked because they turn ove! 
potential power rights to the states, 
were written in perfect conformity 
with the principles it lays down. But 
the result, of course, is objectionable 








A monthly column devoted to results obtained 
‘Caterpillar * Diesel Engines . various 
p pwer J obs 


Ice-Making in Georgia. 

A Diesel is blocking out 5 
of ice a day, is cooling a 2400-cu.- 
ft. storage plant, at less than gc an 
hour. In2¥% years, this “Caterpillar” 
Engine has run some 17,000 hours 
at a repair cost of $5, has saved its 
owner $7 a day as compared with 
former power bills. Nice going, by 


tons 


Georgia! 


Canadian Mine 
Goes “Caterpillar.” 
In the fall of 1936, the Martin 
Bird Gold Mines of Canada bought 
two ‘Caterpillar’ Diesel Engines 
to drive air-compressors, liked 
their performance and economy. 
Next year, an additional engine 
with air-compressor, also a tractor, 
were added. What do you think? 


Oil at a Profit. 

In the field near Chase, Kansas, 
a “‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel Engine re- 
placed a steam drilling-rig, saved 
the owner $1000 on each well 
drilled! More than 5000 hours’ op- 
eration with but $12 for repairs. 
Owner says he is ‘drilling circles 
around any of the steam rigs 
nearby.”’ Well, well! 


The Not-So-Dusty Miller. 

A Missouri milling company 
bought a ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Diesel En- 
gine which had already seen years 
of service in a tractor on county 
road work—put it to work grind- 
ing grain, saw it perform at less 
cost than his former power. Owner 
‘‘from Missouri” was 
convinced . . . bought a second 
“Caterpillar’’ Diesel Engine and 


increased his plant capacity. 


was 


Investicate the possibilities fr se engines for 


t 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 


*. Pay. off 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF DIESEL ENGINES, TRACK-TYPE 
TRACTORS AND ROAD MACHINERY 
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to the Administration because it takes 
power away from Washington. 
Oil Investigation 

Department of Justice investigation 
of Pacific Coast oil companies is fur- 
ther along than its probe for sus- 
pected price-fixing activities on the 
East Coast but both will break soon. 
Grand jury proceedings against ma- 
jor companies are indicated in both 
territories. In the light of its ex- 
perience in California, the D.J. is 
looking on consent decrees with a 
jaundiced eye. 

Trimming Gas Tax Diversion 

Diversion of gas taxes to off-high- 
way purposes will drop this year from 
a peak of close to $150,000,000. 
While curtailment of federal-aid con- 
struction funds, which is the penalty 
for this practice, is preferable in some 
states to direct taxation to bolster up 
general funds, protests from those 
who have to ride the roads is check- 
ing the trend aggravated by the de- 
pression. 

To Decentralize Surveys 

Census Bureau is planning this year 
to place “area supervisors” in 10 or 
a } big cities to maintain con- 
stant contact with business. By living 
right next door to industry, the bu- 
reau hopes to expedite the handling 
of its numerous business surveys and 


| of the regular censuses. It has no in- 





tention of taking over the specialized 
reporting services developed by other 
gov ernment agencies. 
Transatlantic Air Mail 
Because Congress did not pass a 
bill authorizing the Post Office to 
ship foreign air mail by the pound as 
well as under contract, the P.O. can 
either make a contract with Pan 
American Airways, the only operator 
that will be ready this fall, or not 
offer any transatlantic service. Under 
public demand a contract will be 
made, The bid will be close to $2, per 
mile, maximum under the present law. 
Mail will be about 25¢ per oz. The 
P.O. had hoped to make it 20¢ under 
its proposed flat poundage rate. 


Shadow Over Wallace 

Sec. Wallace is not very happy over 
this fall’s congressional pilgrimage to 
the grass roots for advice on agricul- 
tural legislation. Federal production 
control is to his mind the only an- 
swer, and he has sold the idea to 
many reluctant farm leaders. But the 
tiller of the soil has done very well 
under the benefit payments system 
and subconsciously realizes that a gov- 
ernment which can forbid planting is 
only one step removed from one that 
can order planting. With the two 
agriculture committees already tepid 
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toward Wallace’s ideas, th: 
does not look very bright { 
control. 


More Housing Plan- 


Amendment of the Nationa! Ho. 
ing Act to neutralize the 
housing subsidy act by stimu! 
flow of private capital for const; 
tion of low-rent apartmen 
will be pressed next session 
Housing Administration's 
rates much higher with the P 
than Wagner’s law. Revision of \ 
tional Housing Act would pe 
surance of 80° loans on ; 
built apartment houses costing 
$200,000 at no more than §| (x) 
room; also remove present 
to validity of mortgage insurance 
housing projects built by limited d 
dend corporations or public hou 
authorities and costing up to $1400 4 
room, 


Milk Plan Must Wait 


Some merit is conceded 
Agricultural Adjustment Ad 
tion to Rep. Kopplemann’s yy 
to strengthen the bargaining p 
of milk producers, but there is 
steam behind it now. AAA 
dent that, in a year or two, leg 
will mature providing for fe: 
tervention to protect milk p 
in bargaining with distribu 
dealers. By that time, mayh« 
have the courts’ blessing. 


“Black for President” 


“Hugo Black for President” is 1 
slogan of some of the starry 
New Dealers, who have been finding 
out that Black really believes 
New Deal and was not just 
Democrat following the party !cader 
They think the big vote for 
firmation proves his strength. A 
casual canvass of senators is sul 
to reveal he would need three | 
Farleys and two Charley Michels 
to get him by at a Democratic « 


tion, even with the two-thirds 
abrogated. 
Lucky at Fort Peck 
New Deal is aiding the publ 


power faction as the army enginects 
approach a decision on whethe: 
install generating machinery 

Fort Peck Dam now, or wait 
greater market develops. Last w! 
ter’s snowfall was light and 
coupled with a demand tem 
swollen by the need for const 
power, has diminished the product 
of Montana’s 100% hydro-electric 
generating stations to a point so ! 
below requirements that severa! 
ing operations have been shut 
So a decision to install generav 
Fort Peck as soon as possible | being 
demanded in no uncertain terms 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Week Week Ago igo 1932-36 
PRODUCTION ° —_ 
*Steel Ingot Operation (°‘ of capacity)...... cen mebskeeh ones 83.8 83.2 84.3 72.5 4 
* Building Contracts «F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $12,116 $12,292 $12,596 $10,944 $6.07 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $7,086 $7,505 $8,892 $8,069 $4.491 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,267 *1,230 1,189 1.296 1.039 
»p *Electric Power (million kw.-hr.).......... ‘ 2,304 2,301 2.259 2.126 1.744 
Wouer 


TRADE 










: Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).... 130 128 128 123 103 
* * Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 80 79 79 77 66 

F *Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... $4,517 $3,998 »4,657 $4,119 $3,311 
*Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $6,500 $6,482 $6,436 $6,184 $5,635 









PRICES (Average for the week) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)....... $1.09 $1.12 $1.22 $1.26 $.93 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)..........6.5+- 9.96 10.57¢ 11.68% 11.96 10.70 







Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton) -" _ $40.36 $40.32 $40.11 $33.94 $31.52 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.). . 14.000: 14.000 14.000 9.750 8.338 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100) 199.0 203.6 206.4 184.9 147.1 






FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds) 














1 Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange daily average) 1.00° 1.00° 1.00° 1.00 1.05 
1 | Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 1.00“ 1.00° 1.00 75 1.20 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)........ 159 153 148 135 293 
























































































slau 
IS BANKING (Millions of dollars 
; \ Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 2,565 2,572 2,564 2,457 2,395 
NCIC Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 780 740 874 1,813 1,449 
e | Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. ; 22,303 22,331 22,213 22,256 19,453 
els Q Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 4,580 4,548 4,426 = 
Security Loans, reporting member banks vee : 2,047 2,057 2,060 : 
U. S. Gov't. and Gov't. Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks 9,370 9,385 9,435 10,564 S 
s Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 3,000 3,029 3,038 3,323 2 
*Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, Week Ended August 21. + Revised. ~ New Series. § Not Available 
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40 FEWER OPERATIONS 
in listing and adding these 
10 amounts... 














Business has been quick to realize that short-cut figuring 
naturally takes less time—less effort—and offers fewer 
chances for errors. The result is sustained speed, more 
accurate work and substantially reduced figuring costs. 


Your local Burroughs representative can show you in your 
own office, on your own work, what these savings can actu- 
ally mean to you. Telephone the local Burroughs office, 
or write direct for free, illustrated booklet describing 
the short-cut method and modern Burroughs Adding- 
Subtracting Machines. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 








ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS + SUPPLIES 


The 
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tape were 


listed and added with only 11 simpk 


operations through the use of the Bur 


roughs 


on 


Burroughs 


by 


motor 


short-cut 


Short 


depressing each 


bar 


method of 


-Cut 


Had these 10 amounts been listed 


key 


separately — and 


listing 


Key board 


and the 
had 


there been a cipher key to depress 


— it would have required 51 oper- 


sible 
Short-Cut Keyboard two or more keys, 


ations instead of 11. 


because on 


the 








This saving of 40 operations is pos- 


Burroughs 


together with the motor bar, can bh 


depressed 


simultaneously ; 


and be- 


cause there are no operations wasted 


print automatically. 


depressing a cipher key. 


Ciphers 


If you are not now taking full advan- 


tage of short-cut figuring, get in touch 


tive. 


with the local Burroughs representa- 


He can show you how to save 


thousands of needless motions in the 


short-cut method, 


course of a day's figuring work. 


Or 


send for complete descriptive litera 


ture and instructions on the Burroughs 
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The Business Outlook 


THERE'S no getting away from Washington. Congress adjourned. 
That, in itself, would be encouraging. But the Administration added 


, litle pink pill as a tonic. 


By lopping the rediscount rates at 


various Federal Reserve Banks (page 13), the Federal Reserve 
Board gave wholesale reassurance to business men that money 
would be cheap and credit would be easy. 

Coming at a time when backlogs were getting skinny, when 
predictions of steel operating rates as low as 75% in September 


were becoming common, and 
when retail sales were not look- 
ing robust compared with last 
vear, this had a sentimental effect 
on that nebulous thing that 
business men call “confidence.” 
It is just another sign that Mr. 
Roosevelt will go the limit to 
nurse recovery. 


Lumber Backlogs Drop 
For two months, business has been 
na dead center. From week to week 
during July and August, there has 
been virtually no change (see upper 
chart, page 9). But to maintain this 
steady level, industry has had to bite 
into backlogs. In lumber, for exam- 
ple, unfilled orders, for the first time 
this year, have been whittled down 
» below what they were in 1936. In 
steel there is talk that unless new 
bookings bounce up sharply, there 
will be virtually no backlog at the 
end of four weeks. 
Steel Steps Up 

On the surface, the shrinkage in 
vacklogs is disheartening. Actually, 
the willingness of steel producers to 
step up capacity in the face of a 
diminution in orders, is decidedly bull- 
ish. Capacity was 83.8% this week, 
versus 83.2% the preceding week. 
Producers expect that buying, follow- 
ing the normal summer lull, will re- 
plenish their books. Pig iron prices at 
$24 a ton have been reaffirmed for 
the fourth quarter, which hardly indi- 
cates that the steel industry expects 
i sharp fall-off in buying. 


Farmer Gets His 


Despite recent weakness in farm 
commodity prices, particularly cotton, 
farm income for 1937 will come close 
to the nine billion dollar mark; and 
as the farmer’s net bankroll is ex- 
pected to be $6,500,000,000, his actual 
Suying power should be more than it 
was in 1929. The government, solici- 
tous as usual, will assist the cotton 
planter, and a farm bill to control 
production of major crops is on the 
must” list for next session. All of 
“hich compounds into good business 

¢ rural merchant and mail order 


irms over the months to come. And 





HIGHER RAIL RATES? 


Shippers cannot afford to 
place any too great reliance 
on prevailing railroad freight 
rate schedules. Before the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion now is a request for a 
boost on a long list of com- 
modities to replace the sur- 
charges which expired last 
year. Decision is expected in 
a month. In addition, Class I 
carriers are debating whether 
to ask for a general lift in 
tariffs in order to meet in- 
creased wages and higher ex- 
penses. Outcome of the wage 
dispute with the Big Five 
unions will determine in part 
what action the roads will 
take before the ICC. 











it won’t hurt the farm implement 
companies or general industry, either, 


Imports, Exports, and War 


Importers and large retailers have 
only received from 60% to 75% of 
their oriental toys, novelties, and 
earthen and chinaware for the holi- 
days. Prolonged hostilities would 
make further deliveries from China 
and Japan extremely uncertain; and 
some buyers are looking about for 
further sources of supply. Boat space, 
of course, is limited, and banks are 
hesitant about financing shipments to 
Shanghai, because it is impossible to 
make collections efficiently. As China 
is the main source of tungsten, that 
metal has soared in price. 


Wholesale Up, Retail Lags 


Retail trade generally has been 
slow, due to the hot weather prevail- 
ing in such key cities as New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Kansas City, and 
Cincinnati. Wholesale buying, how- 
ever, has been strong, in anticipation 
of fall. In San Francisco it was 20% 
to 30% above last year, according to 
the Department of Commerce. 


Base Metals Steady 


Arrival this week of 1,000 tons of 
zinc from abroad, hurdling an import 
duty of 1}¢ a Ib., loosened the tight 


11 


situation in that metal. Zinc is likely 
to be imported over the next two or 
three months. Cramped production 
and heavy consumption (BV 
14°37,p38) account for the shortage, 
with stocks on hand at only 14,000 
tons. Normal supplies would be about 
70,000 to 80,000 tons. At 7!¢ a Ib., 
the price seems well put, statistically. 
Saal stocks dropped 2,000 tons in 
July, and the 6$¢ price seems firm. 


Aug 


Financing for Expansion 

Big business is after money. New 
securities offerings by Allis-Chalmers, 
Pure Oil, Bethlehem Sreel, Ludlum 
Steel, and Sutherland Paper, largel) 
for new capital requirements, indicat 
sturdy confidence in future expansion 
In the construction line, Chrysler 
Corp. is to commence erecting steel 
for its Dodge plant on a recently 
acquired tract at Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
and duPont has announced a several 
million dollar plant at Clinton, Ia. It's 
duPont’s first Cellophane factory west 
of the Mississippi. 


Instalment Buying Down 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 


ton produces some statistics to show 
that instalment buying is not running 
riot. In Boston, instalment 
an average department store in July 
showed a 26.1% drop as compared 
with July of last year. Regular charge 
sales were down only 3.57, and all 
sales were off only 7%. 


sales in 


New England Sales Higher 
That same trend was evident 
throughout New England, only sales 
were generally higher. The average 
department store outside Boston re- 
corded a 7% gain in instalment sales, 
a 9° gain in regular charge sales, 
and a 6.2% over-all gain. Apparently, 
Boston buyers are drifting away from 
the instalment purchase faster than 
other New Englanders. 


Electric Power Record 

Electric power production plodded 
up to another high for the“year under 
the impact of hot weather, which 
kept electric fans and air-conditioning 
units going full tilt. Single-room unit 
sales of air-cooling devices during 
July were greater than for any month 
in 1936. 

Business in °36 and °37 

During the early months of this 
year, business statistics recorded broad 
gains over 1936. Lately the compari- 
sons have not been so rosy. Reason: 
Business last year started off at a low 
level and made rapid gains during the 
spring months, 7 ate flattened out a 
bit. This year, industry started at a 
high level and has stood still. Thus 
current comparisons are with the mid- 
cummer level of 1936—and show it! 
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WATER... The Mayans built roads, temples and cities. They conquered their enemies, 


excelled in the arts and were rich and well-fed. But they could not solve the problem of water 


supply. This was one of the reasons why their civilization stagnated and died. 





Problems in water and power supply, plant location, production and distribution require expert 


study. For this, the services of Sanderson & Porter are 





available. The firm is a partnership established 40 years 


ago. It includes individuals of widely varied experience 
Should | 


SANDERSON & PO ER , imeering , . ~ = on . 
BION & PORTER qtr capiucening whose composite advice and service as an organization 
services in connection with: 1 


eS is available to management. 
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Easy Money 


Federal Reserve cuts rediscount rates so that banks 
can lend cheaply to business. 
less incentive to sell government bonds. 


FeperAL RESERVE reédiscount 1a 
cactly precious and untouchab! 
But they're not the sort of things Re 


tinker ‘! 


rve bankers go 
erimental purposes The 





tte influences the price that business 
pays for money uf consequen 
hanges in it have a direct and often 
nmediate impact on industri activit 
So, when changes are ordered t is 


nly for weighty reasons 
Thus. when the Federal Reser 


Banks of Chicago and Atlanta last 

WECK lropped their rates trom 2% 

Le nd when the Minneapolis bank 
suit this week, it was a rea! 
the money market. Not since 

Sr | s lowered from 247 to 27 on 

| l 5. had there be n an Ite 
siness, xenera \ { S €mi 
rates means that the Federal 
intends to keep money €as) 
yl-the-boom fuss of early in 


now that prices have stop} 
‘ 

is done with. By cutting 

int rates, the Reserve assures 

that the Danks will be in 





irly timely just prior to the 


Heavy marketings of farn 
easonal 


m proa 
I 
and 


siness expansion pul 


increase in money in 


demat {1 for loans for 
pressure 
iks. The Reserve, in etfect, says 
banks, “Don't worry, you can 
from us cheaply Which nat- 
puts the banks in a position to 

Don’t worry; if you 
we can let you have it 


to business. 
money, 
Should Help Governments 


I rediscount rates are an induce- 


to banks to make loans. As long 
banker can borrow from his Fed- 
Reserve Bank at 149%, and lend to 
XYZ Corp., say, at 24 to 3%, he 
take advantage of the interest spread 
xe a profit. Until now, banks have 
taking care of their borrowers by 
ng government bonds. This hasn't 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
enthau to maintain price stability. 
Indeed, the announcements from Chi- 
‘go and Atlanta came at a time when 
‘€ government bond market was sickly. 
ned as if the rediscount rates were 





Special Report 
All over the 


country business en 


7 individually and in puzzled confer 
Also, banks will have ence groups, are weighing the imp 
tant decisions controntin in now 
that President Roosevelt has si i 
ae ee a a Un the Miller-Tydings Act “national 
: ier oe sO prop SUNG pres a ing” the dubious experiment in 
doubtedly it was just a coincidence, Dut tribution that began with the su 
there isl doubt that lowering th I cession of state fair trace laws 
discount rates will tend—in the jong For their assistance Busin Wee 
run tO C . } ink liquidation ol l : has pushed to a conclusion 
curities study on which it has been engaged 
Ever since July, l 406, banks nave and has turned an important ew S 
been selling Mr. Morgenthau's promis story into a more important Special 
sory notes. Reason: busine ss was bor Report to Executives on Resale 
rowing money. and in order to lend to Price-Fixing Under the Fair Trade 


Laws” (pages 37-44). The far-reach 


7 : 
business, banks sold securities. Indeed, 
. : ; ing economic questions it raises and 
the relationship is. striking In 133 " 1 , 
: , i ‘ : the practical problems it discusses 
ry? tal or if 1¢ ’ . ny r ed ‘ 
MONtnAs, | s in LOL cities increase affect, not one kind or depariment of 


eir loans $1.4 











I 73,000,000 and sol business, but soone or later ill 
$1,429,000,00( Ot course, inste id j business 
liquidating government bonds, th 
could have gone to their Reserve Banks 
to borr But umercial banks had eff mm mot rates 
become customed to large excess f but instantaneco 
serves. Since the end of 1 133, they have I rediscounting will \ f nt 
been virtually of debt to the Federal ynumental $ 
They had gotten out of the borrowing tained in 1 
habit—didn't want to owe mone S ulging in its } val ’ ‘ 
when business asked for money, banl ww: nor is l 
simply dumped federal securitics on the billion in sig! 
market to supply it But low discount rates < 

Coming a tit when banks « anks an incentive to 
little to the | ($18.000.000). 1 cr 1 fr h | 
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SURPRISE FOR BUSINESS—Unexpectedly, as if out of a hat, the Federal Reserve 
Board approved reduction in rediscount rates. Which is immediate assurance to 
business that credit will be easy—and cheap. Banks, able to discount at low rates. 
will be willing to borrow in order to satisfy demands of commercial borrowers. 
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liquidating their long-term governments, 
iain a return of 243%. There 1s 
profit in the 1% to 14% spread. As 
for the governors of the Federal Reserve 
Board, there is an ulterior motive 
Once the banks do borrow, the Fed- 
eral will have direct control over the 
banking structure (BW’—Feb6'37,p22), 
through its power to raise the redis- 
count rate. In other words, if banks 
get into debt to the Federal, the redis- 
count rate again will become an effective 
weapon to control—yes, contract 
credit. But that’s a long way off, as yet 


Boost U. S. Tourism 


New federal Tourist Bureau is 
coordinating promotion activi- 
ties to increase travel. 


WHILE foreign nations have long sup- 
ported tourist promotional activities in 
the United States, our federal govern- 
ment has been backward in this re- 
spect. The end of indifference was sig 
nalized last February when the United 
States Tourist Bureau was established 
as an adjunct of the National Park 
Service. Plans are now being per- 
fected for an active campaign both in 
this country and abroad. 
Administrative functions remain in 
Washington but an office for the public 
has been opened at 45 Broadway, New 
York. Other offices will be added if the 
plan receives sufficient support. The 
New York establishment is a free cafe- 
teria for tourist information—also a 
laboratory out of which may emerge 
a comprehensive national program. 
The government’s Tourist Bureau is 
coordinating the efforts of the 48 states 
and such private interests as railroads, 
hotels, steamship lines, other transpor- 
tation companies. Twenty-eight states 
already have publicity bureaus which 


EASY MONEY MEN—Left to right above are Oscar Newton, 
J. N. Peyton, and George J. Schaller, presidents of the Federal 
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are feeding literature into the federal 
office. 

The tourist office will act as a central 
distributing agent for folders, maps, 
exhibits, motion pictures, radio pro 
grams for both the United States and 
foreign countries. There has been a 
notable inflow of foreign travel during 
the past few years and this will be 
encouraged Literature and posters 
will be placed in foreign offices of 
steamship companies, American Express 
Company, banks, and the United States 
government. 

Much material already is available in 
the form of literature and films. It 
will be gathered from state bureaus, the 
National Park Service, private agencies 
Additional publicity activities are being 
promoted. One of the big radio con 
panies has offered 52 fifteen-minute 
programs for broadcasting in foreign 
countries as well as in the United States. 

Government, state, and private busi- 
ness contributions will be pooled to 
meet expenses of the new bureau. This 
is the technique of foreign nations 
whose propaganda activities now have 
competition. A special effort will be 
made to encourage travel (and spend- 
ing) in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands. 

Canada’s Example 

Statistics from Canada were cited in 
selling the idea to the government. 
Canada spends about $1,500,000 an- 
nually on tourist promotion. Of this, 
$500,000 is the government contribu 
tion. It is estimated that the outlay 
helps bring into the Dominion every 
year $350,000,000. About 16,000,000 
Americans cross the line every 12 
months. Such arguments convinced In- 
terior Secretary Ickes and Arno B. Cam- 
merer, director of national parks, that 
a tourist service was needed. Nelson 
A. Loomis is chief of the bureau. 


Blar 
Reserve Banks of Atlanta, Minneapolis, and Chicago, w! 
the easy money movement by cutting rediscount rates to ! 
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Federal Crop Loans 


Amount advanced on cotton is 
below market price. Othe; 
crops to get same treatment, 


UNCLE SAM is going back int 
ton business in a big way 
lace and his aides have de 
9¢ a Ib. loans, plus bonuses 
ducers of this year’s bumper 
15,593,000 bales. Inasmu 
price of cotton in the Sout 
markets flopped to about 9}¢ « 
week, there seems small doubt 
Commodity Credit Corp. wi 
chance to make a lot of loan 
plan to bring the farmers’ retur 

This loan-and-subsidy prog: 
antees cotton raisers almos 
$900,000,000 for this year’s cot 
if the total output comes 
federal estimate. This is abo 
000,000 more than last year's 
000 bale crop brought. 

But aside from this financia 
cance, the new program was 
scanned this week because 
to be the pattern for future g 
crop loans—and crop loans 
part of the farm legislatio: 
Congress has categorically pro 
enact at its next session I 
the future, will provide the v« 
handling surpluses of the big 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and t 
so as to prevent farmers takin; 
ing pricewise. 

It apparently has been 
ment of Agriculture’s firm opit 
cotton loans must be made 
market. That keeps the dom« 
ket price at the world leve 
Europe and Asia to buy here | 
anyone will sell to them when 
the loan-and-bonus route is 
from Uncle Sam). 

The cotton states didn’t ask tha 
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New Laws Enacted 





Act for federal regulation of bituminous coal industry. Publ 
No. 48. 
V ary retirement on full pay of Supreme Court justices at or ove 
after 10 years service 1 federal bench. Public Law No. 1 
4 rization of $50,000,000 for production loans. Public Law 
: N 3 . 
on of export of munitions to Spain. Public Resolution No. 1 
Cc n of joint cogressional committee on government reorganizatior 
Resolution No. 4. 
C of joint congressional committee on tax avoidance. Publi 
Re ution No. 40. 
eation of Disaster Loan Corp. with $20,000,000 from RFC for loans 
ring flood damage in 1936-37. Public Law No. 5 and Publi 
esolution No. 34. 
ailroad Retirement Act and a companion revenue act adjusting pen- 
s and divorcing taxation foom pension plan to avert constitutional 
c Public Laws Nos. 162 and 174. 
Ar ment of Communications Act promoting safety at sea through 
sse of wire and radio communication. Public Law No. 97. 


chant Marine Act of 1936, relating to seaman’s 
continuous discharge books Public Law No. 25. 

Protection of northern Pacific halibut industry in conformity with 
nadian convention. Public Law No.* 169. 

Tenancy Act setting up a Farmers Home Corp., authorizing 
ar initial appropriation of $85,000,000 for loans to aid tenant 
sers in purchase of land. Public Law No. 210 

Miller-Tydings Act to legalize application to branded merchandise 


Amendment of M 










shipped in interstate commerce of resale price maintenance con- 
acts entered into between manufacturers and distributors under 
fair trade laws. Public Law No. 314 


Agriculture on request of producers to 
Public Law No. 28. 
Act to 


Public 
ng for suspension of annual assessment work on mi 


F ling 
by’ location Public Law 161. 


A izing ecretary < 
; their cotton 
Amending the National Housing 

covering flood rehabilitation. 








provide for insurance of 
Law No. 44, 
ning claims 





Authorizing Secretary of War to furnish drawings and samples of 
sed equipment to prospective manufacturers Public Law 
4 a1 
N 215. 
Establishing National Cancer Institute. Public Law No. 244. 
Pe ng sale or lease of property of corporations in bankruptcy. 
I ic Law No. 258. 





vending Bottling-in-Bond Act. Public Law No, 198. 

Giving consent of Congress to interstate compact by Oklahoma, Texas, 
Kansas, New Mexico, and Colorado to conserve oil. Public Res- 
lution No. 57. 

Dispensing with insurance by government against loss or damage to 
valuables in shipment. Public Law No. 192. 





ing occupational tax on dealers in marihuana. Public Law 
N 238. 
To facilitate procedure in bankruptcy of municipalities and other 
pol.tical subdivisions. Public Law No. 302. 


Authorizing Secretary of Labor to formulate apprentice standards. 
Public Law No. 308. 


Giving consent of Congress to minimum wage compact by Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Maine, New 
York, and Pennsylvania. (Ratified by Mass., N. H., and R. L.). 
Public Resolution No. 58. 

Giving federal aid to states eliminating bridge tolls under certain 
conditions. Public Law No, 286 


Farm Credit Act of 1937, revising Federal Farm Loan Act and other 
laws to establish 12 farm credit districts. Public Law No. 323. 


To create marketing agency for sale of surplus power from Bonneville 
Dam on Columbia River. Public Law No. 329 


Old Laws Extended 


ovision for Stabilization Fund and Presidential adjustment of value 
of the dollar—to June 30, 1939. 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. powers—to June 30, 1939 


Use of direct obligations of U. S. as collateral for Federal Reserve 
notes—to June 30, 1939 


Connally Hot Oil Act—to June 30, 1939. 
Authorization of Civilian Conservation Corps—to June 30, 1940. 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corp.—to June 30, 1939. 


Soil Conservation Act. Provision making benefit payment to state 
instead of farmers deferred until Jan. 1, 1942. 


Federal guarantee of debentures issued by Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration—to July 1, 1939. 


Reciprocal Tariff Act—to June 11, 1940. 





The Congressional Record 


What Happened During the 1937 Session That's Important to Business 





















Public Works Administration setu to July 1, 1939; W Pr es 
Administration— June 30, 1938 
Neutrality Act, amended—to May 1, 1939 
Excise Taxes—for two years to 1939 
Renewal privilege on veterans’ war risk term insurance—f he 
S-year period 
Federal Farm Loan Act, amended to exte 3 
federal land bank loans July 1938 © ~ 
1939) and to extend 4 interest ra on land bank ‘ 
loans to June 22, 1939 
Agricultural Adjustment Act Provisior 
met and orders amended and re-enacted. 
. . 
rhrough Both Houses at Adjournment 
Extending Jones-Costigan Sugar Marketing Act to De ! 4 
introducing specific refining quotas to end March 1, 1940, H 
Wagner bill to subsidize public housing. $168 
To establish federal-state cooperative control f stream p 
HR2711.1 
To prevent tax evasion and tax avoidanc« ‘tax loophole 
H R8234 
Judiciary reorganization bill, minus all provisions to “pack” S 
Court Public Law N 352 
Authorizing Interstate Commerce Commis nt require instaliat 
block signals and other safety devices on railroad $29 
Authorizing a census (t voluntary registrat f " F 
nent and unemployment $2705. 
To permit export sale of helium $1567 
To prohibit certain agreements fixing fees in receiversh : ft 
or reorganization proceedings. $2849. 
» : P 
Passed Senate, But Not House 
To make permanent Frazier-Lemke Farm Bankruptcy Act ex] 
March 3, 1938. $2215. 
To limit length of freight trains to 70 cars $69 
To dispense with notarizing of income tax returns. $2473 
Revision of Food and Drugs Act $5 
Directing Federal Trade Commission t estigate utility prog 
against public ownership. SJ Res.95. 
Authorizing Dept. of Commerce t purchase ground-aids 1+ flig 
installed by air-mai! contractors on the de ated r fs 
To subject products of child labor to laws of states i “ 
shipped. $2226 
To establish minimum wages and maximum hours in industry 4 
Creating Federal Crop Insurance Cor covering wheat ir y 
e P I & 
to study application to other crops 
Extending jurisdiction of Federal Trade C mission t d 
tive, in addition to unfair competitive, practices $10 
Restricting interstate transportation of persons to intertf “ pe 
ful picketing and collective bargaining $2403 
Requiring carriers cancelling any through route or joint rate wit 
consent of all parties to the tariff to prove public interest 5126 
Making confidential all information furnished by business concerns t 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for statistical purposes 


$2940. 


Passed House, But Not Senate 


HR6628. 
To appoint conservators in bankruptcy. 


To extend airmail mileage. 
H R6963 


To repeal the long-and-short-haul clause of Interstate Commerce Act. 
8. 


H R166 
To regulate interstate transport and sale of natural gas. HR658 
General revision of Bankruptcy Act, prepared by SEC. HR804 


To create a Department of Public Welfare. HR8202 


6. 


6 


Authorizing President to appoint six administrative assistants. HR7730 


To repeal current provisions for publication of corporate salaries i 


excess of $15,000 HR6215 
Revising administrative provisions of 1930 Tariff Act. HR8099 
To make interstate transport of liquor into dry states unlawful 


H R7508. 


*All bills which ended the session in conference or with 
them not completed by either house carry over their current st 
the next session 

+ Signed by President after adjournment and thus moves 
list of new laws enacted 


+ Ended session in conference. 
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cooperation with the Depart: 
! 
riculture’s soil conservation prograi 


- 


probably 
knew some such proviso would be 


been 


next year However. they 


Hav Ing Zot 
Wal 


plante ; 


S¢ rted It has 
them on the dotted line, S 


will ask cotton 


probably 
cut acreage next year in order either 


prevent af 


urther ad lition to the 
supply or to reduce the carryover. No 
cooperation, no bonus 


over 


“Gas” Law Backfires 
Filling stations ordered to sell 
at posted prices. But price- 
cutting continues. 


New state laws 
tions to retail gasoline at posted prices 
terrific recoil D 

signed to stop secret price cutting and 
several 


requiring service Sla 


are display ing a 


7 , 
rcbates, they are in localities 


nerely causing the frank posting of the 


cut price or the discount Thus opé 


war has taken the place of 
tactics 


The struggle over the Pennsylv: 


and Michigan laws has become esp 


I 
: 

cially violent. Retail dealer associations 
which obtained enactment of the legis 


| 


lation ar trying despe ely tO make it 


at 
mall 
Similar tactics being employe 


effective | 


on both fronts 

Most ente 
avans operated by organiza 
They block the 
tions giving price uts He: 
typi il case observed in Detroi 


ion cars dai 


rtaining are tl 


driveways to service 


onformist 
he first 

one gallon of gas, ti 
Then he 
tires, and batteries checked, his radiator 
filled, and cleaned He¢ 
then paid for his gallon of gas with a 
$20 biil he perspiring attendant was 


forced to scurry 


count asked to his oil. 


windshield 


around for 


change 
Each s icceeding car repe ited the 
é 


tactics 
In Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh appeat 
to be the principal trouble spot. O 


ization 


! 
ryan 


retailers have blocked drives 


with the one-gallon purchase nd-full 
Fair Sales 
Act, prohibiting sales below cost, goes 
into force Sept. 1. Stabilization factions 
in the gasoline field may be able to get 
some from it 


suggestion to 


service gag The state’s new 


relief There also is a 
urge passage of laws to 
- | n tank ll ' 
prevent sales from tank trucks (to 
tailers) at tank car prices, and to restr 

commercial discounts 


Iowa apparently is having less 


with its new price-posting 


culty i 

Recent amendments to California's Oil 
Substitution Act (effective Aug. 27) 
may bring that state into the war. One 
section apparently requires the posting 
of the actual sales prices on the differ 
ent types ot 


gasoline account: 
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Art Battle Ends, Maybe 








RADIO CENTER INFORMATION DESK 


ago the art world took sides and slung high-powered adjective 


Four years 


-Ahove it naked plaster, soon to be fille 


Rockefeller interests refused to accept the Diego Rivera mural which was to 


the key decoration for Rockefeller Center's main building. 
famous painters were commissioned to do the paintings 


Brangwyn (English 
clever sister 


complied, delivering panels glorifying 


burned up the other two by disregarding the 


This “killed” the pale: 


panel in vivid colors. 


was not all—he made his composition 


Che seandalized Rockefellers refused to display the Rivera work. 


price, but would not unveil it. 
the buyer had a 
to the mural 


right to destroy a 


above Radio Center's 


Now the shooting has died down and the spa 
a panel to occupy the old Rivera battleground and soon it will be 


Sert (Spanish but living in Paris; 


Rivera (Mexican 


commer: industry, transportation. 
agreement for monotone an 
works of his brother artist 


a communist sermon, placing Le in 


of art. And for 
information desk has 


years the 
stood as 
is to be utilized. Sert is 


installe 


composition includes no communistic prophets. 








RIVERA AND SERT—One will end the battle of murals begun by the other 


Three of the wo 


husband of the Miiy 
The three agreed to do their murals in monotone. Sert and 


Paid h 
Then followed an international argument ove 
work space 
nake 


\“ 
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Jimmy Roosevelt’s Importance 


President’s son and secretary is the answer to 
Miller-Tydings bill escaped a 


why 


veto. He’s also the 


answer to many other Washingion questions. 


gioop, my friends, is thicker than - 
rics. If you don't believe it, look at 
the case of the Miller-Tydings price 
maintenance act. 

~ After being blocked by the President 
snd the Federal Trade Commission for 
two years, the measure slipped through 
Congress as a rider on the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. This rider 
is booted and spurred. It plays hob 
with anti-trust policies, since it validates 
for interstate commerce 42 state resale 
orice pegging measures (skillfully called 
“fair trade laws’). 


President Had Objected 


President Roosevelt didn’t like the 
Miller-Tydings bill. He mistrusted its 
effect on anti-trust prosecutions. He 
lashed at it as likely to beget agreements 
which would hike prices to the con- 
sumer. Had he promptly vetoed the 
D. C. appropriation measure because of 
the rider, there would have been time 
to repass it without its jockey. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Roosevelt affixed 
his famous signature. He then raked 
Congress for putting him in an em- 
barrassing position and deplored the 
vicious practice of attaching unrelated 
riders to tax or appropriations bills.” 
This outburst roused the surreptitious 
snigger and the loud guffaw. Washing- 
ton wiseacres had one explanation: 

Jimmy Roosevelt wanted the Miller- 
Tydings bill passed.” 

The President's oldest son, James, is 
his pride, his hope, and his pal. While 
studying law in Boston University, 
James announced that he was in train- 
ing for politics. His voting address is 
Brookline, Mass., and his political yearn- 
ings are toward the land of beans, 
codfish and erudition. In the face of 
his father’s objections to the Miller- 
Tydings bill, James told a group of 
Massachusetts drug store owners that it 


would pass. 


—But James Had Promised 


One of the most powerful political 
groups in the country is the National 
Association of Retail Druggists. _ Its 
-2,000 members are organized right 
down to the nation’s counties. Its in- 
fluence in Massachusetts is especially 
potent. The N.A.R.D. led the cam- 
paign for the Miller-Tydings bill. Since 
Papa Roosevelt overcame his qualms and 
made good on Son Roosevelt's promise, 
Jimmy's name is blessed behind the 
pill counters of the nation. The eaglet 
has earned the applause of the drug- 
store owners for future take-offs into 
the political welkin. 
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Wide World 
JIMMY, HIMSELF—parading through 
Boston in the uniform of a _ lieutenant- 
colonel of the U. S. Marine reserve. He 
received that commission on the trip to 
South America with his father last 
November. Later he became one of the 
three presidential secretaries at an annual 
salary of $10,000. 


Here is resounding proof of Jimmy 
Roosevelt's growirg importance in 
Washington. As secretary to the Pres- 
ident, he draws $10,000 a year. So do 
Steve Early and Marvin McIntyre, the 
other secretaries. Regardless of prece- 
dence and the capital's eternal formal- 


ities, James has 
ranking member 
No. 1 official 

s he who has th 


th 


this case the 


pathetically av 


ofhice hours but 


in the witching 


behin | 


period 
} : 
the Crass 


insisten 
politicians 
Washington alre 
as the head man 
This short-circuit 
cials who once wel 
onto the 


selves payroll 


worn trails through the Democrat: 
From the peak of his 


D.R. has 


thesc prot 


ganization 
personal po} ulari y | 
seen fit to ignore 
panters for the public SErvii 
you have to see Jimm 


of the I 


faithful are fit to be 


How Farley Uses Him 


Folks whisper that this interference 
with party discipline is driving Post 
But si iple 


souls have not plumbed the sagacity of 
jimmy 


master-General Farley loco 
the mastcr politician Roosevelt 
is a humble worshipper of the Farley 
technique Mr. Farley is 
fond of Jimmy. His is the attitude of 
an affectionate Lge 


extremely 


toward an adoring 


/ t 


disciple Instead of resenting Jimmy's 


activities, the wily old master 
capital of it 

Suppose two unswerving Democrats 
of equal importance are equally deter 
to land a government job with 
and dreamy duties By pre 
either, Mr Farley 
So he lets Jimmy Roos 
can then 


mined 
fat pay 
lerring 
other's hate 


incites the 


velt name the winner. He 
say to each of the suppliants: 

Sorry, old man. I did everything 
I could for you. But the President's 
on had a man for the place. You 
know how it is.” 

James has never been at a 
find a friend for the opening 
federal roll in Massachusetts is 
populated with his buddies, and they 


loss to 


The 


well 


are doing right well in Washington 
Tom Qualters, who took the late Gus 
Gennerich’s place as strong-arm man 
to the President, was James’ bodyguard 
} > . saiL ; 
during the last campaign 


Cummings’ Dilemma 


They tell of a Bostonian whom James 
wanted to get into the attorney-gen 
eral’s ofhce. Mr. Cummings said “No 
It then developed (most embarrassing! ) 
that the Bostonian already had leased 
a house in Washington on James’ as 
surances. Mr. Cummings relented grac« 
fully, and put the applicant on. Later 
the President gave him a much better 
job in his home state 

The hand of the son-secretary is seen 
or suspected in many similar deals 
John Carson, secretary to the late Sen 
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Couzens, served a few days as secre- 
tary of the Maritime Commission. He 
was shifted over to the Bituminous 
Coal Comimssion and W. C. Peet, a pal 
of James’, popped into his former place. 
Another of this happy fraternity, 
Charles McGee, has moved up in the 
Federal Housing Administration to the 
position of deputy administrator (sal- 
ary $9,000). Thomas Slowie, also in 
Jimmy's favor, slipped in as secretary 
of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion ahead of a candidate supposed to 
have been sponsored by Mr. Farley. 


They Got the Jobs 


Many of these fortunates are amply 
equipped for their jobs. Others are 
endowed but dimly. Lack-luster officials 
are numerous among the patriots who 
were placed in Massachusetts jobs by 
Jimmy Roosevelt and James M. Curley 
soon after Roosevelt, pére, took office. 
Their raids on the sugar plum tree 
caused anguish to the rival Ely-Walsh- 
Coolidge faction that was pitiful to 
behold. 

The sagacious Curley was one of the 
first to pick F.D.R. for a winner. 
He teamed up with James to get his 
henchmen into soft spots and, doubt- 
less, as mayor 6f Boston and later as 
governor, was able to throw quite a bit 
of business to James’ insurance firm 
(Roosevelt & Sargent). The beautiful 
friendship was sadly impaired by Mr. 
Curley’s apostasy, by the booting of 
Mr. Curley from the bandwagon, and 
his defeat last fall for the Senate. 

Promising as he is, the student poli- 
tician has pulled his share of boners. 
While campaigning for his father in 
Massachusetts, James assured an audi- 
ence at Gardner that, if reelected, his 
father would seek to embody NRA 
principles in a constitutional amend- 
ment. He promptly denied it when 
the opposition began to howl; the error 
was soon obliterated by the powder- 
stains of battle. 

He also promised legalized beer im- 
mediately shes the 1932 election. Demo- 
cratic leadership was aghast because 
fear of dry sentiment dictated the soft- 
pedaling of such talk. But the drys 
merely said, “Too bad Mr. Roosevelt 
has such a reckless boy.” The wets 
said, “Hooray!” There was a net gain 
all around. 

James’ speeches have life and force 
even if he does ape the mannerisms 
of his sire. Over the radio, his voice 
takes on a satiny texture. Practically 
all the President's official family have 
a genuine affection for James. He likes 
people and likes to do things for them. 
For all his over-eagerness, he is cau- 
tious about acts that might smear 
his future. He never squirts cham- 
pagne in the faces of French mayors. 

Republicans, gnashing their teeth in 
a jobless darkness, drop gruesome hints. 
How come James has done so well in 
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the insurance business? What about 
that yeast concern which he headed? 
What do you suppose his income tax 
looked like? 

Well, Washington answers, the Pres- 
ident’s son wouldn't need a blackjack 
to sell a bonding policy to a bank 
president whose loan portfolio (during 
the slump) was a shambles. Congress- 
man Treadway, Massachusetts Repub- 
lican, bemoaned the fleeting glimpse 
of James’ income returns allowed by 
the rival majority. Much as a furious 
enemy would like to nail his hide to the 
barn door, James has kept free of 
dead falls. 

James Roosevelt stands well over six 
feet. He has the spreading shoulders 
and flat belly of the conscientious ath- 
lete. Recently he took up golf, play- 
ing at the Burning Tree Club, over 
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the Maryland line, where 
forbidden. His game is 
—around 120. Friends often 
him two strokes a hole. He j 
tennis player and shares his 
love for boats. He employs 
Roosevelt smile; but when 
his mouth is straight and pri: 
ames and his family inhabit 
old red brick house on O Stree 
Georgetown. It isn’t far from : 
Jouett (Liberty League) Shou 
James Roosevelt is the daught 
Harvey Cushing, famous surg: 
is blonde, slender, reserved, comps 
Both F.D.R. and his wife are ex: 
fond of her. In the frequent 
of the first lady, Mrs. Jim: 
White House hostess to celebr 
Keep an eye on the James R 
They are going places. 


Coal Commission’s Tough Job 


Members are split into two warring groups. 


Guffey 


law is hard to administer, but most operators approve 
it. Price-fixing expected soon. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
—More good will went into the Guffey 
Coal Act than any other passed under 
New Deal auspices. Some operators 
have their fingers crossed but 95% of 
the producing companies would like to 
make it work. The strength of the 
United Mine Workers is back of it. At 
bottom it is labor's law; an industry 
whose price structure is stabilized on 
cost of production can py better wages. 

But the law approved last April is an 
experiment. To do it justice, to make 
it work if possible, demands single- 


purpose administration by sever 
The President appointed them 
commissions go, it was a pretty pg 
slate. Four of them have a backer 
of varying experience in manageme 
or in the mine. The other thr 
sumably represent the public i: 

It has been apparent for wecks, | 
ever, that something is wrong 
commission is not functioning et 
In response to the pressure « 
tience and growing Benet an 
erators and labor men, the commis: 
last week made the first move t 
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HOUSE DIVIDED—Three months ago, shortly after taking office, the bituminous coal 


commission presented this unified front. 


But lately the commission has split into twe 


factions, neither of which knows what the other is doing. The commissioners, standins 
left to right: Pleas Greenlee, Charles F. Hosford, Jr., chairman, and C. E. Smith 
Seated are Walter H. Maloney, John C. Lewis, Thomas S. Haymond, and Percy Tetlow: 
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North Star Express, operating ~~ 
out of Lafayette and Chalmers, ; ‘hs » 7 
Ind., hauls heavy, concentrated S le 
loads of paper on continuous 
high-s; runs toSt. Louis, Mo., 
Chicago and Louisville, Ky. 
“Murder runs” — every one. The 
most destructive type of service 
any tire is ever asked to endure, 
For conventional tires, Mr. Vic- 
tor Sheek of North Star reported 
an average mileage of 21,000 
miles. Now North Star is using 
several sets of the new Goodyear 
YKL—built of Rayotwist Cord. 
Mr. Sheek reports all of these 
amazing tires still in excellent 
condition at an average of 
51,200 miles! 





SURE, most truck operators can say the same thing: 
“ ‘Murder runs’ are not in my line.” CAUTION! 


, 4 ee 
Nevertheless, the success of Goodyear Tires on “murder Goodyear engineers now secommend the new 
runs” is important to every truck owner regardless of what YKL Tire only for the most destructive types 
his truck does. of service—those “murder runs” over long 


Goodyear spent seven years developing the now-famous distances at sustained high speeds. 


Goodyear YKL—the tire which has doubled, tripled, even 
quadrupled the mileage of conventional tires jn long-dis- ! ; lizec 
tance, heavy-duty service at sustained high speeds. higher price cannot be justified. 
The result—hundreds of thousands of dollars saved for aw BL eg BA hd Pa 
operators with runs tough enough to call for the YKL. YKL Tire with full confidence in its ability 
H ° ° ° . to set new and spectacular performance 
owever, the important point is this: records—to effect great savings as com- 
The same Goodyear engineers who scored such a notable es Se Se ae SS Ce Cae 
success with the YKL have developed many other truck and Such operators are invited to write direct = 
bus tires, each geared to one specific type of work, each one thp Goodyear Tise and Rubber Company, Inc, 
7 s Akron, Ohio, for full particulars. 
a stand-out in its particular field. 
_No matter where your truck works, what 
kind of loads it carries or how fast it traveis, 


there is a Goodyear Tire which will give more a KG 
miles of trouble-free service at lower cost Ihe Tew Yy K L 
per mile than you’ve ever paid. - 

That's why we say put Goodyears—the right > BUILT WITH 
Goodyears—on any job and watch your RAY OoTw i ST 


mileage jump! 


In ordinary trucking, its extraordinary capac- 
ities cannot be fully utilized—and, frankly, its 
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HERE’S A TIP FOR YOU TO ACT ON ... THERE’S A REAL KICK IN A GOODYEAR BATTERY 
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lish prices, the key to the stabilization 
code embodied in the law. It is ex- 
pected to start price-fixing before win- 
ter demand sets in. Both industrial and 
domestic consumers will be affected. 
But the commission's price-fixing 
move doesn’t remedy ills of administra- 
tion which have grown out of a snarl 
of circumstances common to every out- 
fit in which politics takes a hand. The 
commission does not work in unison. 


Doesn’t Work Together 


The commission as a whole doesn’t 
know what the commission is doing. 
Pass over the report that the minutes of 
its meetings are doctored (because there 
is no impartial source to go to for 
verification), and it is still a fact that 
the commission is split into two fac- 
tions, one of which suppresses infor- 
mation to the other. 

In one faction are Chairman Charles 
F. Hosford, Jr., former president of 
the Butler Consolidated Coal Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Thomas S. Haymond, who re- 
signed as general manager of the Elk 
Horn Coal Corp., Kentucky, to take the 
job on the commission; Walter H. 
Maloney, the Kansas City lawyer; C. E. 
Smith, West Virginia newspaper pub- 
lisher. The minority faction includes 
Pleas Greenlee, former secretary to Paul 
McNutt, ex-governor of Indiana; Percy 
Tetlow, past president of the United 





@ Selecting material for water 
well casing is important, because 
premature failure means polluted 
water and expensive replacements. 
Pipe used in well casing is subjected 
to both corrosion and physical stress 
— that’s why Byers Wrought Iron is 
the choice of many industrial, rail- 
road and municipal engineers. 
Complete technice! information, as 
well as examples of wrought iron’s 
long, economical service are read- 
ily available. Ask your engineers 
to write us. A. M. Byers Company. 
Established 1864. Pittsburgh, Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, St. Lovis, Houston, 
Seattle, San Francisco. 
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Mine Workers of Ohio, and John C. 
Lewis, who resigned from the presidency 
of the Iowa State Federation of Labor 
to come to Washington. 

The two representatives of manage- 
ment and the two representatives of the 
miners are in opposite camps. =a 
that’s natural. At any rate it is not the 
root of the trouble. That stems from 
Hosford and Smith, whose activities are 
interpreted in Washington as indicat- 
ing that they regard the commission as 
their plum. Hosford runs the commis- 
sion and Smith dispenses patronage. 
All told, there are about 1,000 jobs to 
be filled, and Civil Service — only 
to those who are residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Plums for Two States 


It’s not surprising that a large num- 
ber of jobholders are West Virginians. 
It's an important coal state. Among 
politicians Smith is credited with having 
gubernatorial aspirations, but whether 
he is building up a machine for his 
own aggrandizement or somebody else 
is not important. Sen. Neely was more 
or less responsible for his appointment 
to the commission and isn’t at all 
happy about it. 

And it is not surprising that a consid- 
erable number of jobs should go to 
Ohioans. That's also a fairly important 
coal state. Charles West, former con- 
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GENUINE WROUGHT IRON rvusvLaAk AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Stee! Pipe for your other requirements 
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gressman and part of the Whit 
eye, ear, and nose equipment, s 
have taken Hosford and Smit 
his wing. Politicians credit W 
still cherishing senatorial as; 
Sen. Bulkley is not exactly hay 


Many Local Bureaus 


There are 29 other coal p: 
states, not including Alaska, 
the commission has to set up | 
reaus. Obviously the pressu: 
droves of applicants armed wit! 
ical recommendations is strong 
ple on the staff whose 
be hard to explain « 
grounds. Others are well q 
capable, industrious. Its perso 
an example of how an important 
mission should behave in the | 
Commerce Commission, which, i 
freight rates, has a function s 
the coal commission’s and a rc 
markable for its resistance to politi 
influence. 

The commission’s job req 
extensive fund of economic, leg 
practical sense combined with . 
mate knowledge of the industry 
its branches. The industry's hoped-fo 
salvation rests on the establishm 
fair minimum prices. The com 
has to find cost of production 
basis for a price structure that wil 
yield income equal to cost of production 
not necessarily for each mine or district 
but for broad groups called pr 
Prices must be  non-discriminato: 
against particular districts or shippers 
and must be competitive to enable 
districts to maintain their accusto: 
position in competitive markets. Prices 
also must be reasonable to cons 
and fixed in relation to the con 
of other fuels. 


are 
would 


Classification Problem 


The same coal has differer 
This involves the question ot 
prices according to use classi! 

If industrial consumers were 1 
powerful than domestic consumers, t! 
would still be price differentials 
long-run trend has been to narrow the 
spread, but only starry-eyed pers 

lieve that price uniformity can 
brought about. 

So-called “captive mines” owned | 
railroads, steel companies, and other 
large users present a knotty pro! 
The apparent intent of the law 
exempt them, but the commission has 
ruled that if they are separate corpora 
tions, they are subject to the act. What 
then? Is their production cost it luded 
with that of commercial mines as the 
basis of commercial prices? 

The commission coe an inct 
difficult task. Prices were fixed und 
the NRA coal code, and everything w® 
lovely until cut-throat operators <i 
covered the government couldn't ¢ 
force it. In the Guffey Act there ar 
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NEW FR/G/IBA/RE WATER COOLER 


WITH THE METER-MISER 
I5¢ a day buys /t...as little as 26 a day runs /t / 


® Your office and home can now have 
Frigidaire-cooled water at less cost than 
old-way methods! For the remarkable 
new Frigidaire Water Cooler with the 
Meter-Miser slashes operating cost to 
the very bone. As little as 2c a day runs 
t...and only 15c a day buys it! 

This new Frigidaire Cooler aids health 
and comfort by making an abundant 
supply of cool, refreshing water always 
conveniently available. And it operates 
on amazingly little current. For every 
one of these coolers has the famous 
Meter-Miser, the simplest refrigerating 
Mechanism ever built. It is, in fact, the 
very same unit as is used in Frigidaire 


DRINK FRIGIDAIRE-COOLED WATER FOR ~——™ 


Household refrigerators. Built and 
backed by General Motors, it comes to 
you with a 5- Year Protection Plan against 
service expense. 

In addition to the Meter-Miser, this 
new Frigidaire Cooler offers you dozens 
of other advantages, many of them never 
before available at so low a price. Easy 
cleaning, fast cooling, Cold Control tem- 
perature regulator, “Freon-114” —the safe 
refrigerant used only by Frigidaire, and 
many other exclusive features. 

This beautiful new cooler is available 


for either bottled water or city pressure 
connection, and it may be had either in 
handsome Bronze or White Duco finish. 
See it at your nearest dealer's store 
today. There is Frigidaire water- cooling 
equipment for every need. Write for 
free booklet, describing the full line. 
Address Dept. 62-828, Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Sales Corp., Dayton, O. 


Every Frigiaatre water 
cooler with the Meter-Miser 
carries a 5-Y ear Protection 
Plan against service expense 
on the mechanical unit. 
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serious penalties for chiseling, but the 
commission must be prepared to defend 
its price orders in court. As the only 
value of a fixed price is its enforce- 
ability, the commission is justified in 
proceeding carefully—slowly if neces- 
sary—but this doesn't explain to the 
industry's satisfaction the time elapsed 
since enactment of the law. While the 
commission is prescribing for an indus- 
try that has gone to pot in the hands of 
men who know something about it, there 
is no lack of leadership in the industry 
to sustain the commission's efforts if the 
confidence of the industry is preserved. 


Want More Sales Agencies 


A student of economics who took six 
months off to study the coal industry 
would not write the Guffey Act. The law 
does not impose adequate control of 
existing capacity or of new capacity. 
If regulation shows a profit, there are 
any number of mines that can begin 
to produce coal. NRA brought hun- 
dreds of little mines back into op- 
eration. Some think that more coopera- 
tive sales agencies along the lines of 
Appalachian Coals would build up the 
industry. 

All who have lived through the last 
ten years are convinced, however, that 
something had to be done. The new 
Guffey Act was just about the only thing 
that could be done because it was the 
one thing that evoked the support of 
the industry and of constitutional au- 
thority. It had to be something like this 
or nothing at all. Those whose hearts 
and souls are wrapped up in this law 
believe that it is in the direction of 
progress. It is a fair guess that at its 
expiration four years hence, the law will 
be changed—probably by that time it 
will be simplified—but also that some- 
thing permanent will come out of this. 
If meanwhile gt a! topping 
bankruptcies, an industry . as been 
on the skids for years will add its bit to 
balancing business in gefftral. The 
bituminous industry is the largest single 
employer of wage labor of any produc- 
ing industry. The economic life of whole 
sections of the country still depends on 
it. Since 1924 every ton of sal ald has 
had blood on it and a chunk of some- 
body's capital asscts. 


Stabilization Promises 


If the industry is stabilized by the 
Guffey Act, it can afford to pay reason- 
able wages and also buy $15,000,000 of 
new machinery and $60,000,000 of 
mine supplies every year. Tonnage in- 
creased 16% last year over 1935, but 
with the rise in wages and other costs, 
the sales realization was just about the 
same as in the previous year. The aver- 
age price paid by the railroads, the 
largest buyers, was $1.89 a ton in both 
years. This is persuasive evidence that 
the present price structure is ruinously 
low despite the increase in tonnage. 
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Renewed Labor Drive in Fall 


A.F.L. convention in October may yield a little y 


industrial unionism. 
methods. 


Business men looking for significant 
labor news during the weeks since the 
Midwest steel strike might be excused 
for thinking that “no news is good 
news.” But the adage is only partly 
true, if the future be considered. 


Underwood & Underwood 
SELF-RESTRAINT—Thaf® = what 7. 
picket in front of the Robins Dry Dock 
plant ig Brooklyn was practicing, and 
that’s Rely to be the policy of labor 
unions when they open their next big 
push in the fall. Right now the attitude 
seems to be to “give the law a chance.” 


Organized labor was marking time 
this week as it has been during the sum- 
mer lull, but it was still in ranks and 
ready to go. Back of the scenes, things 
have been happening. And, from all in- 
dications, autumn or early winter will 
bring a renewed drive for union mem- 
bers and industrial contracts which will 
remove any lingering thoughts that 
1936-37 was the climax of the battle. 

Most important questions to em- 
ployers, all bearing on the coming ac- 
tivities of organized labor, are these: 

Are the battles between the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization and 
the American Federation of Labor going 
to continue as bitterly as heretofore? 

2. Is the slambang policy of C.I.O., 


which has aroused a certain amount of 


C.1.O. moderates its slambang 


Third-party talk discounted. 


similar truculence in A.F.L., g 
revised in any noticeable way 

3. Is labor getting more 
minded, and if so, what are th 
for early formation of a third 

Answers to these « uestions C: 
set down so definitely that th 
chance of error, yet from eve 
the steel strike the trends are e. 
There is a good chance for 
peace-making between Cl 
A.F.L.; the guiding policies ot 
have been softened; third-part 
are without basis in actual p! 
leaders. 


Third Party Doubtful 


Political and labor observers 
the scene are not impressed by 
terpretation from some quarter 
week, which saw in the remarl 
John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman 
William Green a sign of restivenes 
which meant a third national pc 
party. 

The old heads among the 
leaders (among whom the foregoing 
three gentlemen must be counted) kn 
that such a party wouldn’t have a cd 
of success and might gain for o 
labor such a trouncing at the px ‘if 
never has taken. Although the com 
bined membership in A.F.L. and C1 
is around 6,000,000 at present, such : 
total would not bulk large in election 
which pull some 45,000,000 votes, ev 
if every man could be voted the sam 
way—which is impossible. 

Discussion of the prospect that CL 
alone might set yo such a party is even 
more futile, as observers realize wi 
they remember that A.F.L. then \ 
be ranged at least partly on 
side. 


Peace More Important 


Therefore, astute business readers 
have been discounting the political blass 
issued mainly to keep office-holders 
line.” More important in the long ru 
it is felt, are the present trends towa 
peace between C.1.0. and A.F.L., 
changes in organizational policies 

Leaders of some of the big unions # 
A.F.L., who constitute a majority on 
executive council, are still in favor ® 
uncompromising battle against CL 
“and all that it stands for.” But t 
latter stands principally for indus 
unionism, which the A.F.L. itself ™ 
embraced in order to meet the Cl 
wherever it goes. 

If the federation should d« 
recognize the principle of indus 
unionism openly, as it may 
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OTH our American way of life and the things that industry 

contributes to make that way of life possible, are dependent 
upon the transmission of power. Power, which must be available 
twenty-four hours out of every twenty-four, again depends for 
regulation in manufacture and transmission upon instruments, 
Instruments by Brown are specified in power plant installations 
the world over, because of their proved integrity, in measuring. 
indicating and controlling. In the same way. Instruments by Brown 
can perform a like service in your plant, no matter what your 
manufacturing problem may be, in measuring or controlling 
production, checking power waste or as safeguards for employee 
or process. Write for your copy of the interesting brochure. 
“Instruments from the Executive Viewpoint.” The Brown Instrument 
Company, 4525 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia. Pennsylvania. 
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CERTIFIED STEEL—Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., is about 
to announce the “Ryerson Certified Steel Plan” wherein special 
“heats” of alloy steels are analyzed, identified with precise 


tober convention, there then would be 
a better a, for pressure by the 
rank and file to bring peace. 

With this background in mind, and 
considering that the “raw material” 
signed up by C.I.O. and A.F.L. during 
the past year is not much interested in 
past cleavages, an ever-growing pressure 
for conciliation may be seen. The 
chances of success by such peace-makers 
as Sidney Hillman, Charles P. Howard, 
William Green, George Harrison, David 
Dubinsky, and other top leaders who are 
working that way begin to brighten. 

Although the Doers ge for a new 
wave of strikes during the winter is 
strong, wider use of legal channels may 
be forecast for C.I.O., as indicated by 
its change of policy following the steel 
shutdown (BW—Ju/3'37,p13) and re- 
affirmed in its adherence to a “give the 
law a chance” technique in the present 
Weirton Steel case. Such a policy natu- 
rally brings with it a slower tempo and 
invites mediation, conciliation, and ar- 
bitration without stoppage of work. 


Less “Rough Stuff” 


Without attracting much notice, 
C.1.0. executives have been issuing “no 
rough stuff” commands to their unions. 
This has ended the riotous, out-of-hand 
trend of organization at least tempo- 
rarily, and has cost the C.1.O. thus far 
only the friendship of those elements 
which want more violence instead of 
less. Locally, situations may get out of 
hand from time to time, but the prin- 
cipal oe at headquarters is that 
of a second phase, more deliberate and 
with more matured planning behind it. 

Thus, while making fewer top head- 
lines, labor has been as busy as ever. 
More discipline has been injected into 
the ranks—whether it will stick or not 
remains to be seen. But the future, to 
the average citizen, looks far better. 
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Toward Silk Peace 


“Mutual consent” strikes rap- 
idly settled. Hillman promises 
aid to employers. 


AFTER three weeks of negotiation be- 
tween unionized workers and employers 
in the silk and rayon weaving industry, 
with resultant contracts covering most 
of the workers in the industry, which is 
centered in New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, the big ‘mutual consent” 
stoppage this week seemed on the way 
to complete settlement. 

The angle of mutuality came about by 
way of admission, from a substantial 

art of the employers’ group, that com- 
plete collective bargaining with the Tex- 
tile Workers Organizing Committee 
might end a heretofore ceaseless battle 
against chiseling (BW —Aug7’37,p28). 
Immediately after Sidney Hillman called 
the strike, contracts were negotiated and 
signed, notably in the Paterson, N. J., 
area where the employers welcomed the 
help of T.W.O.C. in ironing out inter- 
nal difficulties. 

Only a few thousand of the 60,000 
workers were still on strike this week, 
with conferences proceeding. 

If the negotiations now under way go 
through to a complete unionization of 
the silk and rayon weaving industry, it 
will mean a notable step for the 
T.W.O.C. (an affiliate of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization) and for the 
“new union” drive in general, because in 
all of the organizational turmoil of the 
past year no group has been completely 
sold on the union’s value. Biggest aid 
to the T.W.O.C., of course, is the Hill- 
man reputation for strict observance of 
contracts and for “helping the business 
to help itself” in solving sales and 
merchandising problems as well as labor 
problems. Employer recognition of this 
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symbols like “AM” 


or “LH,” and stocked. Data sheets beariy 
identifying symbols go to purchasers for guiding heat treatmen 


technique when converting the steel into finished product. 


side of the Hillman makeup 
denced at the beginning of t! 
when the newly-formed Silk and Ra 
Manufacturers Association invited 
T.W.O.C. leader to meet with t! 
In the silk and rayon campa 
be seen a clear picture, to the init 
of the basic philosophy of t! 
unionists” who have been taking 
try after industry as separate ol 
for drives by separate groups. If 
aims of Mr. Hillman, and those 
associates, John L. Lewis, Philip 
ray, David Dubinsky, et al., are : 
each industry will be unified on the 
ployers’ side, and unified on labor's 
Wages and hours will be standardiz 
fair practices definitely agreed on 
yearly or bi-yearly conferences hel 
dustry-wise on wage and hour revis 
or changes in working conditions 
United Mine Workers now operate 
this plan; in the field of newer g 
silk and rayon may be the first 


Certified Steel Plan 


Ryerson offers average buyers 
of alloys a means of getting 


big buyers’ service. 


Users of limited quantities of 


steels will welcome the ‘Ryerson Cert 


fied Steel Plan” wherein Joseph 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, » 
dertake to select whole heats of ste« 
particularly desirable qualities 
thorough tests, and give to 
ports, or data sheets, so complete 
include chemical analysis and phys 
characteristics after hardening or 
burizing. When one remembers 


¢ 


most of the alloy steel used today § 
subjected to heat treatment before us 
for the purpose of developing strengt” 
hardness, resistance to shock, or othe! 
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physical characteristics, one be 
ns to appreciate the plan's value. 
Long ago the Society of Automotive 
ers started to compile its set of 
ecifications covering the great majority 
¢ alloy steels in commercial use. But 
. treaters will tell how the society 
ss to keep these specifications broad 
ough for the steel makers to follow 
-ommercially and how permissible varia- 
sons from lot to lot and heat to heat 
| frequently play hob with physical 
haracteristics in the final heat-treated 
sate. Big alloy users have not been 
thered much because they can buy 
hole heats at single swoops, analyze 
em. and adjust their treatment to varia- 
tions in chemistry and inherent grain 
ize. The certified plan aims to relieve 
he user of average lots of steel from 
the expense and bother of analysis and 
tests on every bar he buys from stock. 


Engine¢ 
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Reports Precede Shipment 


Thus after several years of hard work 
ijusting stocks and ironing out operat- 
ag problems, Ryerson will select entire 
eats of alloy steels that come within 
row chemical and physical limits, 
ll stamp each round and shape with 
precise symbols indicating the heat from 
which it came, and will provide pur 
hasers with data sheets bearing the 
same symbols and revealing chemical 
nalysis, McQuaid Ehn grain size, and 
eanliness rating. For carburizing steels, 
sheets will show hardness of case, eftec- 
twe depth of case, and physical charac 
teristics of core; for quenching steels, 
sheets will show charts with curves 
representing tensile strength, yield point, 
elongation, reduction of area, and hard- 
ness as developed by test specimens 
juenched at a suitable temperature for a 
particular analysis and drawn to a range 
{ temperatures. Large bars will have 
their heat symbols stamped on their 
ends; small bars will be securely tagged. 
When a shipment is made, data sheets 
will be put into the purchaser's hands in 
sufhcient time to get them to his heat 
treating department before the steel ar- 
nives for treatment 


om 
iver’ Ie Big Government Travel Bill 
ting WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 


The travel expense bill of the 
government during the fiscal years 

36, 1937, and 1938 willbe $206,- 
000,000. This figure was given 
the House of Representatives by 
Rep. Knutson of Minnesota, who 
pointed out that the total is greater than 
the entire cost of sending troops to 
France during the World War, and is 
$89,000,000 greater than the travel ex- 
pense of the government for the years 
1931, 1932, and 1933. The $206,000.- 
000 does not include the millions spent 
tor the purchase and upkeep of thou- 
sands of automobiles, nor ve Tad spent 
‘or transportation of materials 
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Percent Gain or Loss from First Half 1936 to First Half 


States by Regional Groups 
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LIGHTED WINDOWS 


Night shifts and belching stacks irons and steels better. Moly steels show definite 
usually mean that business is good. economies in fabricating processes—forging, heat- 
A lighted window in an adminis- _ treating, case-hardening or machining. Moly irons 
tration building usually means an have better tensile and transverse strengths — 
executive seeking ways to make impact—wear and heat resistance. 
that business better. If you are a sales or production executive with 
To the executive who sees beyond present § a “lighted window,” send for our free non-tech- 
profits, this message is directed. He knows that nical booklet, ‘‘Molybdenum Today."’ Climax 
even profits grow with better materials and lower Molybdenum Company, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 
costs. Molybdenum irons and steels and the 


Climax practical knowledge of their application y aa | enimarx 
will be of immediate interest to him. Vil ? l y- unt 


Molybdenum is an alloying element mined byb- 
and sold by Climax. It cuts costs by making good = a Yo- COMPANY 
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Try to Avert Tire Price War 


Heavy inventories and poor replacement sales bring 
on renewed price sniping, after 18 months of peace. 
But manufacturers seek to iron things out. 


STORM warnings were flying over Ak- 
ron tire sales departments for the first 
time in a year and a half last week as 
factors moved toward the ripe condition 
to produce an old fashioned rip-roar- 
ing tire price war. 

But though there were jitters in some 
quarters, the consensus was that the in- 
dustry would, by extreme vigilance, be 
able to get through its dog days and 
Indian summer slump without a re- 
turn of disastrous es cutting. 

A few outbreaks of price sniping 
in the last few weeks have been dealt 
with successfully, and this has increased 
the confidence of tire sales managers 
that any future skirmishes can be ended 
before they reach major proportions. 


Heavy Inventories 


The most potent factor in the price 
war hazard is the heavy manufacturers’ 
inventory carried over into the late sum- 
mer. About 12 million casings, almost 
twice as many as were carried over at 
this time last year, are in the ware- 
houses. 

Coupled with this is the spotty record 
of replacement sales so far this summer, 


possibly because wet pavements do not 
wear out tires as fast as hot dry pave- 
ments. 

These factors, considered in relation 
with cotton and rubber, the principal 
ingredients of tires, which are showing 
no strength, lay the groundwork for 
possible trouble. 


Peace Has Been Profitable 


On the other side of the picture is 
the determination of manufacturers to 
prevent an upset in the peace that has 
proved so profitable in the last year 
and a half. 

Six months’ reports released in the 
last few weeks demonstrate the value 
of peace. Goodrich reported a net of 
$4,010,697 for the best half-year in its 
67-year history. Goodyear reported a 
substantial increase in its $8,068,352 
net. 

Manufacturers recall how, in the lush 
years of the late '20s, they were cheated 
out of profits by tooth and nail tactics 
resulting in increased unit sales and 
decreased dollar profits. 

The heavy inventories, built up in 
anticipation of labor troubles that didn’t 
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DIGGER DE LUXE—Four Wheel Auto Drive Company of Clintonville, Wisconsin, 
recently brought out a new unit whose sole purpose in life is to simplify earth-boring 
and pole-setting for telephone and power companies. Previously, such mobile units 
have had the boring equipment on the rear and the entire truck had to be backed 
up to the location, which meant loss of time, interference with traffic, and always 
required two men. The new unit has a boring apparatus mounted forward of the 
cab—the motor is at the rear—so that the driver not only can drive right up to the 
location without assistance but can operate the boring machine without leaving the 
cab, Interesting features: hydraulic steering mechanism, and a hydraulic spring lock 
which makes a rigid unit between axles and the truck frame when operating the borer. 
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develop, are being whittled d 
indications are that a substant 
will be carried over into the 
equipment trade that will pick 
October with the new models. 

Production has been curtailed 
last month and it is probable t! 
tember will see a still sharper 
ment. Production is expected 
until November, by which ti 
present inventories should be 
down to normal. 

Manufacturers have not giv 
hope of an increase in replacemer 
since the summer is not yet ov 
of the major companies increas 
mer advertising outlays to he! 
up some of the slack. 

Should replacement buying 
to a point where the summer | 
ond 3 out somewhere near the 
pated sales, the factories can expec 
an increased production ticket somewh, 
earlier. 


. “They’ 
Mountall 
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Guarantees Still a Problem 


If the industry can ride through the 
autumn with no price wars, it has onl; 
one major sales problem to meet 
vising a standard tire guarant 
committee is now at work on a standar 
guarantee that would be acceptable t 
tire retailers, @ncluding mail 
houses and oil companies; but the . 
means of meeting the problem still are 
in the talk stage. 

The expensive road hazard warrar 
was dropped early this year by 
facturers. Mail order houses, in their 
fall catalogues, also dropped it, but « 
companies have so far refused to go 
along. 


Shasta C 
mountait 
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Data on Food Brands 


J. D. Spurrier, executive secretary | 
the recently founded National Reta 
Cooperation League, whose food for 
thought and solicitude is the national 
brand, has announced that the organ- 
ization’s first move in doing a publi 
relations job for nationally advertised 
products will be the issuance of a Guide 
Book of Facts, giving consumers with 
out comparisons all the data available 
on national food brartedls«.-The first 
quarterly Media Records reports, indi- 
cating for subscribing manufacturers 
the mentions of national and private 
brands in retail grocer advertising, Wi 
not appear until the beginning of next 
year. Meanwhile there will be an a 
tempt to broaden the classifications 0! 
food covered by the reports. Las 
spring a study by the Bureau of Adver- 
tisers of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association showed that the 
number of mentions of nationally a¢ 
vertised foods in chain-store copy !0f 
20 cities declined 30.6% in the firs 
two months of 1937 from the number 
in the corresponding period of 1930 
(BW —]un5’37,p28). 
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~PGIANT TIRES MOVE MOUNTAIN 


by LOWELL THOMAS, just such service. They tell me TIRES TRIPLE PROTECTED 


. these tires have a load capac- : 
NEWS COMMENTATOR ity as high as nine tons each It's because these — tires 
: Triple Protected in the 
; - . : —that they provide super-trac- **© F 
e “They're cutting down Iron ore. Then big shovels scoop demandes ania is Roe ge the sidewall. Built with an inven- 
Mountain and hauling it away up earth, drop it in huge trucks greatest achievements of tire 0 that checks 80% of prema 
on Goodrich Tires. It’s in for the haul to the mill. sagiacess.” eure failures. Only Goodrich 
“No ordinary trucks are these. dia gives you this 3-way safeguard 
They're big fellows with spe- Not many truck owners have PLYFLEX—distributes stresses 
cially-built bodies reinforced jobs such as this at Iron Moun- throughout the tire-prevents ply 
with steel rails. Bodiessorugged tain. But every owner wants separation—checks local weakness 
, that they stand the crushing to get the same long mileage, PLY-LOCK—protects the tire 
jolt of a three or four-ton bould- freedom from delays and low from breaks caused by short 
er dropped from the shovel. cost of operation, plies tearing loose above the cad 
oe “Tires, too, must take terrific Goodrich Truck Tires give — FULL-FLOATING CORD 
eT battering. No chance to rein-_ that kind of service on every —eliminates cross cords trom 4/1 
’ : : . plies reduces heat in the tire 12% 
force with steel here—justrub- job. The same basic construc- 
ber and fabrictotakethe shock tion that makes the tires stand When you can get these tires 
expect : | -—to carry 20-ton loads over up on the job , a ' without paying 
mev, sharp, jagged rocks. Trucks of moving Iron ee “~~: 4 penny pre- 
fight for a footing—wind their Mountain is : mium, can you 
way down the mountain—the now used in : afford to take 
- tremendous weight shifting everyGoodrich : =? J chances on 
from one tire to another—all Silvertown!On _~ tires without 
ch the in all a tire job believed im- your hauls, al Triple Protec- 
a4 possible only two or three whatever they _ tion? See a 
Cc California. A *2%* 28° But these are Good- maybe,youcan Goodrich deal- 
: Shasta ae — —- é rich Silvertowns—'‘earth now get long, er today~-ask 
A sted ‘Gee ates © gore OF movers’ weighing almost 500 trouble-free yf ‘ him to give 
called "Gossan, heavy in iron. ,ounds apiece. Tires develop- mileage at new you proof of 
le to a “First they blast to loosen the ed by Goodrich engineers for low cost. , savings. 
Ket ait <n ae ad - 
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1936 SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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What Housing Law Can Do 


It can’t produce a building boom or come anywhere 
near meeting the demand for space, but it can permit 
cautious experiment with subsidized housing. 


THINGS that the Wagner-Steagall hous- 
ing law will not do are these: 

1. Produce a building boom. 

2. Clear the nation’s slums. 

3. Provide enough low-cost housing 
to come anywhere meeting the demand. 

At best it is an experiment: to sup- 
ply up-to-date, cleanly habitation at a 
ess-than-economic rental. But Congress 
did not go hog-wild. There will be no 
attempt to compete with the profusion 
of the Public Works Administration— 
wide and spacious lawns, perfection in 
kitchen and bathroom appurtenances, 
and interior decor to compete with the 
perfection of a movie maestro’s Holly- 
wood villa. 


Down to Earth 


Congress pulled federal housing down 
to earth. Object: to see how low rentals 
can be made with fairly liberal, but not 
unlimited, government assistance. Priv- 
ate real estate interests will not be dam- 
aged—particularly. The program is not 
extensive enough to do harm. If every- 
thing clicks along perfectly, only 150,- 
000 or so families will be accommodated 


in low-cost dwellings during the next 
three vears. Which, in a broad housing 
program, is as nothing. 


Just a Mild Start 


That's an average of 50,000 homes or 
apartments a year for the entire United 
States. Well, in the period from 1923- 
1929, new dwellings provided space for 
448,000 families annually; and that was 
not for the country as a whole, but only 
for cities of 25,000 or more. Even in 
the post ‘29 years, 1930-1936, the pace 
of construction was far above the 
government's present contemplation— 
averaging 75,000 yearly. Hence, there 
will be no reckless surge of people out 
of old buildings, into new. 

The proof of the program is what 
happened in New York. There 11,500 
families applied for 574 apartments in 
the Harlem River Houses, built by 
PWA for Negro habitation. In other 
words, the space was oversubscribed 20 
times. And realty interests, including 
the Rockefellers, felt that they would be 
ruined by the low rentals, ranging from 
$4.45 weekly for two rooms to $7.25 
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THE MARYLAND DRYDOCK COMPANY BUILDS NEW-TYPE RAILROAD CAR FLOATS — This 
photograph shows the launching of one of the five new car floats just built for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad by The Maryland Drydock Company, a Koppers 
subsidiary. Each float has two sets of tracks with a capacity of ten freight cars, 
and a roofed loading platform. Maintenance costs are reduced by eliminating 
the protruding type fender guards and installing, instead, a heavy sheerstake. 


THE MARYLAND DRYDOCK COMPANY 


A Koppe 


BALTIMORE 


S$ Subsidiary 


MARYLAND 
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. — a 
Subsidizing Rent. 


Basic in the new housing p; 
are subsidies. Both federal ana 
local units contribute. Indeed 
sidies cut the economic rent on 4 
four-room house 60%. Here's hoy 
Interest and amortization on $4 (xy 
($1,000 a room) amount to $12.04 a 
month. Operating expenses are ¢s;; 
mated at $11.80. Local taxes would 
come to $6.64, say. The total 
a month—is the economic ren: 
To cut it down, the governmen 
may (and probably will) contribute 
an annual maximum of 34% on the 
$4,000. That would be $11.68 4 
month. The rent then drops 
$18.80. But the local government js 
expected to make tax concessions. 
If it surrenders half its taxes, the 
rent would shrink to $14.48; if jx 
were to forego all taxes, the subsi- 
dized rental would become $12.16. 
There is incidentally a hidden 
subsidy. The interest—figured at the 
going rate on government bonds 
(24%), plus 4%—is 3%. No private 
realtor would be likely to get such 
cheap mortgage money. 


gtam 


} 
Sub- 


$40.48 











for five room units. But they discovered 
that they could charge higher rentals 
for poorer accommodations than the 
government offers and still retain 
tenants. 

The Harlem River project is beauti 
fully constructed. The total cost comes 
to $4,219,000, or $7,350 per famil; 
The bee ming ger law permits 1 
such profligacy. In cities over 500,00 
maximum cost per four-room apartment 
will be $5,000, or $1,250 a room; in 
smaller cities, the top is $4,000, or 
$1,000 a room. The hope is to hold 
rents (with the help of both federal anc 
local government aid) within $3 to 
$4.70 per week for a four-room apart 
ment. 


Two Methods Offered 


There are two methods of federal aid 
available: 

First, the newly formed United States 
Housing Authority will lend up to 90% 
to a local community at the going mie 
of interest on government bonds 
(24%) plus 0.5% (that is 3); the 
local community contributes the remain 
ing 10% of the fund. In addition, the 
government can make an annual cor 
tribution to the low-cost housing project 
of 34% in order to bring the rentals 
down to what small wage-earners and 
salary workers can afford to pay 

Second, if the local community 5 
willing to put up 20% of the project 
cost, then USHA may make an outright 
grant of 25%, and the President 
allocate relief funds to cover labor up 


40%. Then the USHA has power ! 
lend the local community the balance, ' 
40%, at the going rate of interest, p! 
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HOUSING—USHA Takes Up Where PWA Leaves Off 


Wagner-Steagall law, practical 
rears its head in government 
Though increased employment 
ective of the new U. S. Housing 
it is only secondary. Primary 


Under the 
economics 
housing. 
js an obj 
juthority. ; . 
ourpose is to provide low-cost housing 
. economically as possible. 

In direct contrast are the lavish housing 
orojects with which the Public Works 
4 iministration has created jobs. PWA has 
e direct grants of 45% to communities 
housing developments and lent the 
to be amortized over 60 years. 
Because of the large subsidy, these 
projects offer rental values which far sur- 
pass those offered by private capital. 
They also surpass the accommodations 
f a second type of PWA_ housing— 
the “limited dividend” projects in which 
PWA has lent money to private builders, 
fed with the practical necessity of 
“making the building pay.” 


mad 
T 
val ince 








Underwood & Underwood 
\ typical PWA project is “Lockefield Gardens,” Indianapolis, 
with its spacious lawns and wide vistas. Rents run from $22.80 
per month for three rooms to $27.60 for four rooms. Income 
of tenants may not exceed five times the annual rental—a 
provision which carries over into the Wagner-Steagall law. 





Harrie & Pv 


“Harlem River Houses.” PWA subsidized project in New York's Negro district, wil! 


provide spacious, modern apartments at an average rental of $7 per room per mont! 
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_ 
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if 
Rents in the “William B. Patterson Courts.” PWA subsidized 
Alabama, average $3.97 per room per 
month, but this living room interior shows nothing wanting. 
The attractive one- and two-story dwellings of this pretentious 


project at Montgomery, 


project replaced a seven-acre slum district. 








An example of PWA architectural aptitude is the $1,000,000 
ee Square” group of homes in Miami, which fit beauti- 
ully into the city’s landscape. There, $3.73 weekly will rent 
_*toom house. The building cost per room of $1,127 exceeds 
‘te $1,000 limit established in the new Wagner-Steagall law 


— 


Underwood 4 Underwood 
Considering that the climate is 


heating and cuts 


for cities under 500,000. 

moderate, which eliminates 
foundation costs (these are one- and two-story structures), it 
is clear that PWA did not stint expense in planning and ex 
euting this group which looks like an exclusive residential park. 
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0.56. Under this method, the 
pie ment does not make an annual 
Step up the Efficiency of your Staff OVERNIGHT sion for the purpese of seducing 


WITH operating cost. 


The law provides that no st 
ACOUS TONE receive more than $50,00( 
10% of the $500,000,000 of b 
USG FIREPROOF ACOUSTICAL TILE USHA is authorized to issue 


nual contributions are limited t 
000 the first year and $7,501 


HAVE THE BENEFIT OF THESE | 7 ~~ 7 second and third years. Cong: 
FIVE ESSENTIALS OF ACOUS- ; : >Re a a funds for eres - 
TICAL TILE. USG ACOUSTONE Ba - >< . it does not come out oO the ni 


/ £95 -< Authority's capital) The ful 
HAS ALL FIVE i — the bill is not estimable—ina 
, the Authority can make ‘‘cont 
commitments extending over 
of many years 


Low Incomes Only 


As a means of ensuring bot 
clearance and better standards of 
a corresponding number of sl 
are demolished; (2) that th 
be limited to families whose ar 
comes do not exceed five to 
the rental (in other words, if 
is $200 a year, the renter’s inc 
not be more than $1,000 to $1 

The magnitude of subsidized 
housing is circumscribed dir 
three factors: (1) the $50 
fund at the Authority's dispos 


OUR entire organization benefits from the the willingness of local commu 


new quiet and added beauty Acoustone,* take the money offered, and thi 

USG fireproof acoustical tile, brings your gen- financial ability to raise the 
3. Absorbs noise as @ sponge eral and private offices overnight. Speedier either 10° or 20%, depending 
absorbs water—then dissipates it. work, fewer errors, clearer thinking result. For which method they elect to use; ( 
Acoustone absorbs and dissipates energy-rob- $50,000,000 limitation on loans t 
bing noise. At the same time, its rich integral 
colors and light-reflecting surface provide 
more attractive interiors—no further decoration 
needed. Simple vacuum cleaning takes care : 
of the upkeep at a fraction of the cost of nois—which have the biggest s! 
painting. Yet Acoustone may be painted, pos- are best able to borrow money at | 
itively without damage to its noise -absorbing rates. This last restriction was p Your 
ability. Quickly applied to new or old office New York, without any trouble at ' watt C 
ceilings, it has lasting efticiency. could gobble up the entire hal! ' 450-we 

Insist on Acoustone! The acoustical tile with . 
4. Lasting efficiency — vacuum all five essentials shown here, Acoustone is also 
cleaned at low cost, also paintable. —lasting efficiency and maintenance consid- 
ered—the lowest cost acoustical tile. 


THERE'S A USG ACOUSTICAL MATERIAL TO SOLVE Bigger Job Ahead The: 
EVERY SOUND-CONTROL PROBLEM ee 5 in the 


But no matter how wide or how 

USG sound-control service includes absorption the $500.000.000 is spread, it cat ' facture 
treatments and materials to clarify hearing and 
reduce noise—also sound insulation to reduce 
the travel of objectionable noise from room to 
ene room. USG acoustical engineers are always : 
) 3 available to assist you in an advisory capacity, that basis, then, 50,000 new habitat 


one state, which will militate ag 
slum clearance in the states with 
cities—New York, Pennsylvania 


yet not eradicate its slums. Cor hiok 
wanted to be sure the money wi ugh p 
spread around the be: 


go deep. Estimates of housing 
run to 500,000 to 750,000 dwe! 
a year over the next several years. ‘ 
without obligating you in any way. Ss annually will neither produce a b 
boom nor solve the shortage 
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2 ee SEND FOR FREE AUTHENTIC BOOKLET ON The , pe 
of lighting. SOUND CONTROL 1€ most that can be said of the 


gram is that, even if it is success! 

t © Hobol 
providing low-cost dwelling spac: obo 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY, 300 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois "¥* is no way of telling where and ! : 

in Canada, Canadian Gypsum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario : 
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will wind up in the economic sche 
of things. To do a real job the g 
TN NO anna nena - soos sseenanannsaenannmne cesses ment would have to shift from 
Address a te Ee aE ee eee a no ae scale experimentation to large-scal 


Please send your free book, ‘‘Quiet’’............ Please send an Acoustical Engineer............ 


Pilate 


ENGINEERING SALES DIVISION mercial - production in competit 

UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY [xiMMibnines uinins 

that would run into billions each yeat 

OTHER USG SOUND CONTROL PRODUCTS ARE: PERFATILE... QUIETILE AND SABINITE billions of dollars coupled with } 
of damage. 
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Your lighting dollar buys more than ever before. The new 350- 
watt Cooper Hewitt gives the same amount of light as the former 
450-watt unit. You can run more lamps per circuit. They have 
| high power factor, instant starting and hang horizontal to give 
» the best light distribution. 

These new “24-hour skylights” assure an ease of seeing, even 
in the most difficult places, that benefits both worker and manu- 
facturer. The soft, detail-revealing light does not fatigue the eyes. 
It promotes better work and minimizes errors. 

Have our nearest representative survey your needs. It piaces 
you under no obligation. He will give you the facts about the 
light which is enjoyed by more than a million workers and their 
employers. A letter will receive our immediate attention. 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 809 Adams Street, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


“Better than daylight” is truly descrip 
tive of the 24-hour a day detail-reveal 
ing light of the new Cooper Hewitt 
lamps. Eye-fatigue is banished. A uni- 
formly better workmanship is assured. 
This modern light is truly a profitable 
aid to greater manufacturing efficiency. 

By adding incandescent lamps to the 
mercury within the fixture, lighting is 
obtained that closely resembles day- 
light values for operations that require 
perception of color. 





IN DALLAS... LY 


Moin We Malin 


VISIT DALLAS, enjoy the Greater Texas and Pan American 
Exposition Among the many exhibits air conditioned by 
Carrier is the permanent buildiaog of the Texas Company, above 
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WHEN you visit Dallas—notice the number of stores 
that attract shoppers with the promise “Cool and 
Comfortable—Carrier Air Conditioned.” See how many 
fine restaurants and theatres have turned summer losses 
into profits by controlling outdoor heat and humidit) 
Talk with industrial executives, learn how Carrier Air 
Conditioning has improved health and efficiency, and 
speeded up production. You'll find DallashasgoneCarrier 
It's the same wherever you go. In the East, the U 
Capitol; Gimbel’s, New York and Philadelphia. In the 
West, the Los Angeles Times; Chicago's Palmer House 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange. At sea, the “Queen 
Mary’ and “Normandie.” Abroad, the Robinson Deep 


Mines, the Manchurian Railroad. And these are 
few of thousands of Carrier 


99 countries of the world. 


c 


. 


ta 


installations throughout 


Call your local Carrier representative today. Le 
how true year ‘round air conditioning can brir 
creased prosperity to your business. 





Carrier Corporation, Desk 548, 850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, ! 
Please send me, without obligation, complete information on Ca 
Air Conditioning for my store; office; factory 


home 
Name__ 


Address 
City 
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BUSINESS WEEK PRESENTS 
ASPECIAL REPORT TO EXECUTIVES ON 


Resale Price-Fixing 
Under the Fair Trade Laws 


Hitherto the law has required business to operate on the premise that 
prices should be free from all artificial controls—free to reflect the ebb and 
flow of competitive conditions. That philosophy has now been repudiated 
by 42 state legislatures and the Congress of the United States, for in the 
enactment of fair trade legislation they have set up the machinery for 
a national system of price-fixing. Theoretically, of course, it is machin 
ery which the manufacturers of trade-marked goods are permitted to 
use; actually it is machinery which they may be compelled to use by th 
independent retailers who have scrupulously supervised its construction 
Hence, to the manufacturer it becomes a matter of first-rank importance t 
inspect this new machinery—to see how it was built, to know how it 
functions, to determine just what he stands to gain or lose by its operation 
And that job of inspection, which this report is designed to facilitate, 
is all the more critical, for the fair trade machinery is not the kind of 
equipment with which he can safely experiment on a one-time, one-place 
basis. If he elects to ride with it, he has to ride all the way through. 


Number 6 of a serics of special reports on current business opportunities, problems, and trends of outstanding 
nificance. Meade for executives by the editorial staf of Business Week, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 


West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Covered under the general copyright on the August 28, 1937 issue. 























RESALE PRICE-FIXING UNDER THE FAIR TRAD] 





ITH one squiggle of his pen last week, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt changed the whole theory and 
the probable future practice of American mar- 
keting. His signature on the Miller-Tydings 
bill marked the successful culmination of a quarter of a 
century struggle to legalize in interstate commerce price- 
fixing agreements between a producer and his distributors. 
Actually, the Miller-Tydings law does not authorize 
the establishment of a national price-fixing plan, but 
it permits the accomplishment of much the same objec- 
tive by legalizing the flow between the states of minimum 
price contracts signed in accordance with the provisions 
of the fair trade laws now enacted in 42 states. It 
makes it possible for the dealer in California to demand 
that the manufacturer in New York set minimum prices 
on his goods in the Golden State and for the New York 
retailer to bring a similarly direct pressure to bear on 
the California producer. 


Who Will Get Hit by the Fair Trade Laws? 


For 25 years, the pressure for resale’ price maintenance 
has been a distributor, not a producer, pressure. It 
is the maintenance of that pressure which from now on 
will determine just where, when, how, and by whom 
fair trade price contracts will be issued. A manufac- 
turer's individual circumstances—such as his desire to en- 
list the sales support of independents—may occasionally 
dictate the establishment of a fixed-price policy. But 
by and large, whether or not a manufacturer sets mini- 
mum prices on his goods, as he is “permitted’”’ to do by 
_the fair trade laws, will not be a matter of his own 
volition; it will be determined by conditions which pre- 
vail throughout the trade. 

(1) Condition number one is the existence of price- 
cutting—the kind of price-cutting which over a long 
period of time has driven a good many little dealers 
to the wall. Of course, if that competition has already 
so thinned the ranks of the little men that they no 
longer account for an appreciable volume, then the 
manufacturer can shut his ears to their demands. Such, 
for example, is the situation which prevails in the gro- 
cery industry today; the independent is still in business, 
but he is no longer a little fellow—he is a bunch of 
little fellows, banded together in voluntary or cooperative 
groups, asking no quarter from the corporate chains and 
giving none. 

It is this development which largely relieves the price- 
fixing pressure on the grocery manufacturer today. To- 
morrow it may be a different story. If various states 
succeed in applying their chain-tax laws to the voluntary 
chain’s operation, thus increasing its costs of doing 
business; if the Robinson-Patman law should deprive 
the voluntary of the brokerage collections so vital to 
headquafters organizations; if price-wrecking super-mar- 
kets continue to expand at their present rate; then the 
voluntary grocer may be counted among the most ardent 
advocates of the price protection policies now ineffectively 
voiced by the National Association of Retail Grocers. 

(2) The manufacturer whose products cannot easily 
be subjected to dealer switching or substitution is less 
likely to be “invited” into the price-fixing game than 
the producer whose brands must fight it out on the 
retail counter every day with dozens of others of like 
quality and acceptance. Few manufacturers, however, 


are in the enviable position of the big four 
manufacturers, whose goods are vital to ever 


and virtually immune to substitution or switching, (Ap, 


even they are worried about the strong push wh 
ers are giving Philip Morris cigarettes since a 15 
mum price was established on that brand last 
One thing is certain: even the strongest consu 
mand built on an advertised reputation will 
manufacturer nothing if he tries to buck the 
opposition of well-organized dealers and stron; 
petitive brands which are entrenched in the 
favor by stabilized prices. 

The sad experience of Pepsodent in California ; 
years ago proved that. The fair trade laws had ¢ 
birth out there among the independent retail d 
and for a while Pepsodent strung along with ¢ 
a price maintenance policy. But then Pepsodent 
had attained its status as the biggest selling t 
by virtue of vigorous national advertising and t! 
rampant kind of price-cutting, decided to can 
California price contracts and return to the pol 
which it had ridden to fame. But no sooner 
company announce cancellation, than Pepsodent 
under the counter in practically every Califor: 
store, and other druggists clear across the count: 
were boosters for the fair trade law idea, made sin 
prisal. Rapidly, other brands which were careful! 
vating dealer good will by strict price stabili 
notably Ipana—forged ahead and took Fepsodent’s 
ership away from it. Result: a few months lat 


sodent returned to the fold and brought with it ; k 


for $25,000 to help the druggists support the 
fair trade laws before state legislatures and Congres 
(3) All of which vividly dramatizes the third, 
vital factor in determining just where and how the fa 
trade laws will most fully run their course. Ni 
facturer of trade marked goods in America will 
forth be wholly free from dealer pressure, but the « 
manufacturers who will be compelled to su 
complete authority over their pricing policies 
those who operate in industries where dealers’ trad 
ciations are 100% organized—where there are ass: 
like the New York and California state pharma 
councils which boast so strong a control that they can te 
their member druggists just what they should push an 
what they should put under the counter, which 
contracts they should sign and which they should reject 


T is impossible to say just when trade associations | 

fields other than those of drugs, liquor, and book 5 
lishing—the three industries in which the application 
fair trade laws is most thoroughly developed—will 
at the full functioning stage, but they are work 
desperately toward it in electrical appliances, radio sets 
plumbing and heating supplies, hardware, tobacco Id 
ing supplies, photographic supplies, sports equipment : 
apparel, auto accessories, tires, automobiles, men 
women’s clothing—including hats, shoes, underwe 
hosiery—gift merchandise, jewelry, toys, and furn 

In the case of such commodities as automobiles, rad 
and mechanical refrigerators, on which manutact 
have long maintained a relatively strict measure 0! 
control, the fair trade drive will be for a standardiz 
tion of trade-in allowances and for an_ increase 
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ieglers’ margins, i.c., higher retail prices and/or lower 


anutacturer list prices. 
Where Fair Trade Demands Will Be Strongest 


The drive to compel manufacturers to use the fair trade 
laws will not only be restricted to various industries by 
the three trade conditions enumerated above, but it will 
be definitely localized geographically. Aside from the 
District of Columbia, there are still six states which do 
not have fair trade laws—Texas, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Vermont, and Delaware. (The bill passed both 

yses in Delaware, but it was vetoed by the governor, 
virtually the only repulse suffered by the druggists in 
heir steam-roller campaign.) Enactment of fair trade 
legislation in these six states is a distinct probability when 
the several legislatures next convene. 

But even though the law may be on the books in each 
of the 48 states, it does not mean that it will be used in 
every one of them. Most producers will be content to 
issue the contracts only in those states where big-city 
price-cutting has built up a stabilization demand and a 
dealer organization to back it up. New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, and California will always book the most fair trade 
business. If he sets minimum prices in those states, the 
manufacturer will probably quiet the most raucous de- 
mands, satisfy the customers who account for the biggest 
portion of his sales, and yet steer clear of the problems 
which are bound to plague the producer who attempts to 
go national in his fair trade operations. 

Briefly, those problems boil down to the fact that he 
can’t satisfy all his dealers by selling at a single price 
the country over—dealers in states where there are few 
big distributors pushing private bands in opposition to 
the price-fixed goods will want higher prices than those 
in New York, Illinois, and other big-city states who must 
contend with such competition 24 hours a day—and he 
certainly can’t satisfy all his dealers throughout the coun- 
try by selling at different prices under different state fair 
trade laws, for such tactics would immediately raise a 
storm of protest and a whole host of charges of discrimi- 
nation, some of which from state-border cities might carry 
enough weight to involve him in serious charges of vio- 
lating the Robinson-Patman anti-price-discrimination law. 


Price Maintenance Is Born—and Buried 


Many of the problems of selling and pricing which the 
tair trade laws push again to the fore are as old as com- 
merce itself, having developed as business expanded be- 
yond the confines of local handicraft production and local 
sale. But the difficulties of operating a resale price main- 
tenance policy in conjunction with the far-flung distribu- 
tion which has been born of twentieth century national 
advertising are intensified far beyond what they were 
in the days when a producer's trading area was defined 
by the peregrinations of a single drummer. 

In those days, when department stores were still gen- 
eral merchandise emporiums, manufacturers were fre- 
quently wont to attach notices to their goods specifying 
the price at which the item was to be resold. Others 
executed more or less formal price contracts with some 
ot their dealers, partly on the assumption that a fixed 
retail price would alleviate any possible pressure on their 
own prices, partly because it seemed consonant with the 
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dignity of nineteenth century business, and part! 
cause the man who made the goods was essentially st 
craftsman with a pride in his product that extended clear 
through to the point of final sale. The goods were his 
and were worth exactly so much. Producer psychol 
was dominant in those early days of price cont 

But even in the first decade of the twentieth century 
the competition which was forcing the manufacturer hin 
self to cut costs was likewise inducing the more alert 
efficient retailer to find ways and means of lowering his 
expense. And when he found them—chain operation 
quantity buying, advertising, special sales, restrictions on 
credit and service—he found he could sell at lower prices 


} 


and make more profit. The price-cutter was born, and 


the old-line dealers began to take the price maintenance 
movement into their own hands and to demand that 
manufacturers back up their resale price programs with 
a definite policy of refusing to sell price cutters. 

A good many fell promptly into line, but in 1911 the 
Supreme Court handed down its epochal decision in the 
case of Dr. Miles Medical Co. vs. Park, holding that the 
Miles agreements, compelling every wholesaler and _ re 
tailer who handled its goods to sell them at the same 
price, were a restraint on competition in violation of the 
Sherman Act. 


various dodges. One was the “suggested” resale 


ee circumvent that decision manufacturers devised 
price backed up by a refusal to sell those who would not 
take the suggestion. That policy got a clear-cut Supreme 
Court O. K. in 1919 in an action against Colgate & Co. 
brought by the Department of Justice. The court held 
that no definite contract (which would have been illegal) 
was involved and that a manufacturer had a right to pick 
his customers and set the qualifications for their choice. 

This precedent, however, was virtually nullified two 
years later by the court’s decision in the action brought 
by the Federal Trade Commission against the Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. Beech-Nut was using the suggested price 
technique, but its suggestions, plainly expressed in price 
lists and circulars to the trade, were so direct and those 
who failed to take the Beech-Nut hints were so methodi- 
cally cut off the customer list that the court decided the 
sales policy violated the Sherman Act. 

Since then the courts almost uniformly have con- 
sidered refusal to sell price-cutters as the evidence of an 
illegal price-fixing combination, and from that day to this 
no manufacturer has been able to operate an effective 
national price maintenance policy except by resorting to 
some expensive and cumbersome system of consignment 
selling whereby he could maintain title to the goods, either 
directly or through agents, clear up to the ultimate con- 
sumer purchase. 

Stymied in the courts, the prophets of price-fixing 
turned to Congress for relief from the restrictions im- 
posed by the Sherman Act, and there began the long suc- 
cession of Capper-Kelly bills, at least one a session and 
all designed to legalize some measure of price mainte- 
nance. In 1931 one of those bills, known as the fair trade 
act, actually passed the House but it was defeated in the 
Senate. Significantly, that measure would have permitted 
far less latitude in price-fixing operations than that which 
obtains under the present system of state and national fair 
trade laws. It would have forbidden minimum price 
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contracts on all essential food products, clothing, agri- 
cultural implements, and “tools of trade.” Furthermore, 
it would have put sure brakes on any runaway price 
movements by providing that a retailer might sell below 
the contract price provided he did not sell below cost to 
him plus 20%. 


Price Control Resurrected in the Fair Trade Law 


It was in the same year, 1931, that the California 
druggists finally devised a technique for breaking the 
stalemate. Federal law might forbid resale price con- 
tracts in interstate commerce, but it could not forbid 
contracts negotiated on a purely intrastate basis between 
California manufacturers and California retailers. They 
drafted a law to permit manufacturers to set minimum 
prices with their dealers and rushed it through the legis- 
lature. That original fair trade law—the model for all 
the 41 that have followed it—read as follows: 

“Section 1. No contract relating to the sale or resale of a com- 
modity which bears, or the label or content of which bears, the 
trade-mark, brand, or name of the producer or owner of such 
commodity and which is in fair and open competiticn with 
commodities of the same general class produced by others shall 
be deemed in violation of any law of the State of California by 
reason of any of the following provisions which may be con- 
tained in such contract: 

1. That the buyer will not resell such commodity except at the 
price stipulated by the vendor. 

2. That the vendee or producer require in delivery to 
whom he may resell such commodity to agree that he will 
not, in turn, resell except at the price stipulated by such 
vendor or by such vendee. ["In delivery” is a typographical error 
in eight laws; should read “any dealer.”’—Ed. 

“Such provisions in any contract shall be deemed to contain 
or imply conditions that such commodity may be resold without 
reference to such agreement in the following cases: ; 

“1. In closing out the owners’ stock for the purpose of dis- 
counting delivering any such commodity. 

“2. When the goods are damaged or deteriorated in quality, 
and notice is given to the public thereof. ; 

3. By any officer acting under the orders of any court. 

Sec. 2. This act shall not apply to any contract or agree- 
ment between producers or between wholesalers or between 
retailers as to sale or resale prices. 

Sec. 3. The following terms, as used in this act, are hereby 
defined as follows: ; 

Producer’ means grower, baker, maker, manufacturer or 
publisher. 

Commodity’ means any subject of commerce.” 

Although the California druggists were successful in 
their efforts to induce manufacturers to qualify for issu- 
ance of the price contracts under the state law by incor- 
porating separately in California, all of the many 
stabilization blessings promised by the fair trade act were 
not realized. Obtaining their supplies from out-of-state 
wholesalers, various price-cutting chains of pineboards 
(so known because the store furnishings of these low- 
cost outlets were constructed out of pineboard packing 
boxes) continued to make life miserable for both the 
independents and the regulation chain stores by quoting 
prices far below the minimums which they would legally 
have had to observe if they had obtained their goods 


under the California price contracts. 


OT until two years later did the California drug- 
gists succeed in closing that loophole by securing 
an amendment to their fair trade law which read as 


follows: 

Willfully and knowingly advertising, offering for sale or 
selling, any commodity at less than the price stipulated in any 
contract entered into pursuant to provisions of Section 1, 
whether the person so advertising, slain for sale, or selling 
is or is not a party to such contract, is unfair competition and 
is actionable at the suit of any person damaged thereby. 





This tour de force, accomplished by the Ca 
druggists, did not gain the wide appreciation \, 
merited, for in 1933 drug retailers, like man, 
business men, were obsessed with the promised { 
from price-cutting which they presumably wer 
to win by hewing to the new-born NRA wage a: 
standards. It was an empty hope, of course, 
druggists shortly found out, but the work of d 
a code laid the groundwork for the drive to d 
the ingenious California law in all other stat 
taught the industry some valuable lessons of 
tion. It converted the chains, which no longe: 
monopoly on price-cutting, to the virtues of 
price. Most importantly, it set up the Nationa! Aso. 
ciation of Retail Druggists as a power which 
short years was to roll up a record of accomp! 
unmatched by any other pressure group in th 
try’s history. 


The N.A.R.D. Takes Command 


Even before the blue eagle plumped to the ground 
with nine Supreme Court buckshot in its belly, state 
drug associations were actively campaigning for ¢! 
fair trade laws, and had succeeded in getting 
enacted in Washington, Oregon, New York, New Je: 
sey, and Wisconsin. Freed at last of its respon 
under NRA, the National Association of Retai 
gists took command of the drive and launched t 
paign for its revised fair trade act. 

That revision, adopted by most of the states 
have passed fair trade acts in the last year, 
signed not only to render the original measure n 
vulnerable to court challenge but to make it mor 
tive in checking various evasions. To that joi 
it embodied at least four significant alterations, 

(1) The California law provides that the buy: 
not resell except “at the price stipulated by the v 
In the N.A.R.D. model law, the quoted port 
changed to read “at less than the price stipulated 
seller,” thus obviating the possibility that a dealer 
be sued for charging more than the contract pr 

(2) The new model statute outlaws the grant 
any concessions such as coupons or premiums 0! 
practices which, in 





making of combination sales 
would be tantamount to price-cutting. 

(3) It provides that when a dealer wants to cl 
out stock at less than the fixed price—his legal rig 
under all laws—he must give the supplier a chance t 
buy the goods back at invoice cost. 

(4) It provides that no contract price shall be es 
lished except by the owner of the trade mark, and 
tightens up the authorization for a contract to bind th 
wholesaler to sell only to retailers who in turn wil! agree 
to maintain the established price. Legal diff 
have threatened in the past because wholesalers operat 
ing under California-type laws have taken it upon t! 
selves to issue omnibus contracts in which were in 
products whose resale prices they were not aut! 
to establish by any instructions from the manufacturer. 

By January, 1936, the fair trade laws were getting 
resuits in terms of stabilized prices—particularly drug 
and liquor prices, in the ten states that had then enacted 
the measure, and with a revitalized N.A.R.D. at the 


throttle, the fair trade juggernaut was all set to roll. 
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It was at that psychological moment that the New 
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a manufacturer had a right to protect the valuable good 
will which his trade mark had established against injur 

and although it recognized that there was a considerabl 
diversity of opinion as to whether or not price cutting 
damaged that good will (the Federal Trade Com 
mission in a study of the subject found no evidence of 
serious damage wrought by price-cutting and much 

suggest that it enhanced the demand for many a widely 
known product), the court said it would have to abid 


the decisions of the state legislatures with respect to such 


matters of economic policy 
All Set—Except for Federal Law 


With the gears meshing smoothly again, the fair trade 
machine moved forward again. After that decision 
states obediently put the fair trade law on the statute 
books. But before the machine could be put in high 
gear, one mechanical improvement was still needed—a 
federal law which would permit manufacturers in one 
state to use fair trade laws of other states wholly free 
from the threat of violating the Sherman anti-trust a 
For despite the high court's approval of the fair trad 
laws as regards intrastate operations, the 1911 Miles 
decision was still to all intents and purposes the control 


, 


ling precedent as regards interstate price agreements. 
In the state fair trade decisions there was much to 
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‘ York Court of Appeals—the first top-flight state court 
‘ " rule on the fair trade laws—dumped a load of sand 
in the gear-box. Unanimously, in the case brought by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. against R. H. Macy & Co., 
» held that the critical clause of the act which made 
a rices binding even on those who did not sign the con- 
, 7 ae was a violation ot the due process clauses ot both 
n cate and federal constitutions. 
The Court Gives Fair Trade a Green Light 
But in December of last year, the Supreme Court 
Ass confounded the whole business world by reversing all 
past precedents and unanimously holding the non-signer 
clause of the fair trade laws valid and constitutional 
' 9 all its commas. Four cases were before the court. 
[wo involved the California law: The Pep Boys, Manny, 
Moe, and Jack (auto accessory dealers) vs. the Pyroil 
S Sales Co., and Kunsman (a price-cutting druggist) vs. 
7 \Miax Factor & Co. Two involved the Illinois law; 
s McNeil vs. Triner Corp. and Old Dearborn Distribut- 
J ing Co. vs. Seagram Distillers Corp.—which cases are 
we especially significant as an evidence of the fact that the 
™ S liquor interests were silent partners with the druggists 
in the campaign for resale price maintenance. 
Ds In the opinion on these cases the court reasoned that 
WASH} 
| 
fect 
( 
7 GBB Based on original California low. 
, 0 Based on model statute of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists. 
led = 
VARIATIONS ON THE THEME—Any classification of the 
ares. fair trade laws by type is somewhat arbitrary, for many con- 
tting ‘ain provisions of both the California and N.A.R.D. statutes, and 
drug others have novel features of their own. Thus, the Rhode 
aul Island and Virginia laws do not have the “non-signer” clause 
“8 which forbids the sale of goods by anyone at less than contract 
the price. Instead, they have a weaker provision which authorizes 
suits, presumably against the price-cutter, for breach of con- 
tract, procurement of the breach, or interference with a 
EEK 
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contract depriving either party of its benefits. Virginia is also 
the only state which limits application of the law; prices there 
cannot be set on food or clothing, aud post-season sales of 
other goods at less than contract price are permitted. The 
Kansas law is the only one which requires trademark regis- 
tration. The Wyoming law is the strongest for it makes 
contract violation a criminal offense subject to $500 fine or 
imprisonment; under this law a price-cutter’s charter to do 
business can also be revoked. 








—— 
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suggest that the court might relax the federal ban on 
such contracts by a broader interpretation of the Sherman 
Act in terms of modern realities. But the leaders of 
the price-fixing movement were afraid to take a chance; 
so they adhered pretty closely to the original theory of 
sidestepping the federal law by confining their price 
contract operations to state boundaries. ‘This meant 
that their control over the movement was weak and 
cumbersome. Manufacturers had to be persuaded (1) 
to domicile separately in the individual states, thus ex- 
posing themselves to various state taxes, or (2) to 
instruct wholesalers to include their brands in omnibus 
contracts at specified prices, in which case it was impos- 
sible to saddle the manufacturer with responsibility for 


enforcement of the set prices. 


S° the N.A.R.D. concocted the measure necessary 
to free the fair trade movement from the restrictions 
of the Miles decision and persuaded Sen. Tydings 
to sponsor it. Briefly, that law is an amendment 
to the Sherman Act providing “That nothing herein 
contained shall render illegal contracts or agreements 
prescribing minimum prices” for the resale of a trade- 
marked or branded commodity which is in free and open 
competition “when contracts or agreements of that de- 
scription are lawful as applies to intrastate transactions.” 
The measure further provides that “the making of such 
contracts or agreements shall not be considered an unfair 
method of competition under section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act.” 

Everything seemed finally set this session for fast 
enactment when in the last week of April, President 
Roosevelt put his foot down and ordered Congressional 
lieutenants to sidetrack the measure. The President 
presumably acted at the suggestion of Treasury Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, who was worried about the price 
machinations of the liquor industry over which he keeps 
a solicitous eye, and at the direct advice of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

But the N.A.R.D., now boasting an army of 22,000 
ardent advocates of price control in its own ranks and 
a good many close friends among retailing interests in 
other fields, was not to be so easily turned aside. It 
pulled every possible political wire, and when the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill came along—a meas- 
ure that just had to go through because the District 
needed money and was forbidden by law to borrow— 
Sen. Tydings neatly tacked on the resale price main- 
tenance bill sponsored by himself and Rep. John Miller. 

With Congress rushing to a close, the District bill 
with the Miller-Tydings rider sailed through both houses, 
and after holding it on his desk until the day when it 
would have become law without his acting on it, the 


President signed it. 
Can Fair Trade “Go National’? 


Having won the resale price maintenance fight in 
the face of the most overwhelming obstacles, the National 
Association of Retail Druggists is entitled to take rank 
as the nation’s most powerful trade association today. 
Tomorrow, however, may be a different story; for, 
having won its fight, the association is now confronted 
with the job of holding the allegiance of its followers. 

Thus far it has been necessary to administer the 
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price-stabilization program on a state-by-state 
the local satraps in the 42 state organizations 
to surrender their authority, their prestige, 
more substantial perquisites in the form of fat 
accounts as heads of the state fair trade work 


NOTHER reason why N.A.R.D. will hav: 
time putting fair trade on a national basis is that a» MAE were to 

such move will invite federal scrutiny. A So M 
association that contemplates a broad natio Because 
gram of price regulation exposes itself to that i 
but it is a much more serious threat in the cas 
N.A.R.D., for 20 years ago it was perpetually 
together with the National Association of W 
Druggists, from “cooperating in any way in the 
ment of any contract, agreement, understand 
plan” for maintaining resale prices. 

The N.A.R.D. already has one strike call 
and passage of the Miller-Tydings Act does 
that off the scoreboard. The law may exe: 
making of contracts” from the Federal Trade ( q annent 
sion Act, but it provides that no horizontal price cont should 
hetween producers on the one hand or between d ; The 
on the other shall be lawful, and it outlaws S doesn’t 
spiracies and combinations (still illegal under t! 
man Act) on penalty of a maximum $5,000 { w 
year in prison. These provisions were attached tlle 4 
amendment at the insistence of the Attorney-Gen S  wholess 

Nevertheless, the association is determined to full con 
a stab at national regulation in order to preserve its astice 
eminence. It has called a meeting of all state | locneees 
trade authorities in Chicago on Monday and Tuesd the dea 
Aug. 30 and 31. There it is almost sure to run inv HP was th 
trouble; for, aside from the difficulties noted “Ah.” 
there remains the fundamental difference of m wholesa 
between the big-city (and big volume) states and thos BBP extra 11 
whose bucolic calm is rarely shattered by the low- new enh 
claims of big distributors as to what is a fair p. { : slene 

The big-city state organizations now have the 
of the fair trade contracts, which have been negotiat 7 ” 
only after heroic struggles to bridge the split betw ’ A on 
the metropolitan and rural druggists within these Sno unce 
ganizations. They have developed detailed and effect alors € 
systems of enforcement. And they are not going t TP fair tra 
junk these systems simply to satisfy the czaristic an S 10% iss 
tions of the N.A.R.D. If the national association see! Stow ol 
to satisfy the lowa druggists, for example, by stabil 
prices at the higher levels, the big-city state organizat 
will refuse to cooperate. 

Of all the state associations, probably New York 
California pharmaceutical councils have established 
most effective fair trade machinery; and although it ' 
a later arrival on the scene, the New York 
because of its proximity to producing centers 
volume sales, has been able to do the more th 
job of riding herd on the drug manufacturers. 


When the Dealer Dictates 


Consider how one of these big-city state fair 
committees is likely to handle the case of Mr. X, mai 
facturer of X face cream, which, for the sake of 
fication, we shall assume is available only in the d 
size (theoretical full consumer price). 

Conscious of veiled threats to put X face cream und 
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she counter unless he stabilizes its prices, Mr. X sees the 
light and decides to issue price contracts; but he knows 
enough not to send out his proposed agreements without 
approval of the state committee, for if he does they 
will all come bouncing back unsigned. (The state 
committee, free from federal anti-trust law supervision, 
can get away with these tactics; but if the N.A.R.D. 
were to try it, it would be inviting sudden death.) 
So Mr. X confers with the fair trade committee. 
Because X cream is a fast-selling item, it falls into the 
first price classification, on which dealers demand mini- 
mum resale prices fixed to yield a 28% margin. (Twenty- 
eight per cent is the average cost of doing business for 
retail druggists, according to Department of Commerce 
tudies.) If the product were not so rapid a mover, they 


su 
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would expect a 334% margin; and if it were a slow 
moving item, they would demand 40%. 

But Mr. X persuades the committee to approach the 
oroblem from the other end; he insists, like many another 
jrug producer, that 21% off the full consumer price 
represents the optimum level at which the minimum price 
should be set. This means a contract price of 79¢. 

The committee member from the rural region who 
doesn’t have to contend with department store competi- 
tion is aghast at the suggestion and points out that that 
minimum will guarantee only a most inadequate margin 
to the retailer who buys at the manufacturer’s regular 
wholesale list price of 67¢ (usually about 33° off the 
full consumer price). Indulging in some rapid mathe- 
matics, he subtracts 67¢ from 79¢ and divides the dif- 
ference—12¢—by 79. “‘Why,” he sputters, “that means 
the dealer gets only a 15% margin. I thought 28% 
was the minimum,” 

“Ah,” injects Mr. X, “you are forgetting that the 
wholesalers have uniformly been allowing the dealers an 
extra 10% on X face cream. They don’t pay 67¢; they 
pay only a fraction over 60¢, and on the basis of a 79¢ 
minimum price, that will net them a 24% margin.” 


T that point, an old line wholesaler who sits in 

informally on the conclave is heard from—and in 
no uncertain terms. He informs Mr. X that the whole- 
salers expect him to stabilize his wholesale prices by a 
fair trade contract and at the full 67¢ price level. That 
10% isn’t going to be available any more; he and his fel- 
low wholesalers who carry a full line of stock only offered 
the extra 10% to the retail trade to match the prices 
quoted by the short-line wholesalers (frequently referred 
to as “the gyps”) during the depression. And they don’t 
intend to go on taking a loss on X cream by kicking back 
10% to the retailer. After all, they only get a discount 
of 15% and 2% for cash from the manufacturer’s 
wholesale list price. “And it’s hard enough to make a 
living,” grumbles the wholesaler, “when you buy a 
product at 55¢ and sell it at 67¢, much less 60¢.” 

It looks like a stalemate until the chairman of the meet- 
ing persuades the upstate retailer to accept the 79¢ mini- 
mum tor the time being. “It’s a start in the right direc- 
tion,” he points out, “even if it does only guarantee us a 
15% margin. Remember the losses we've been taking on 
X cream, selling it at as low at 49¢.” 

So the contract is negotiated and the 79¢ becomes the 
oficial minimum at which X face cream is available in 
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the state. But the manufacturer is given plainly to 
understand that very soon he will be expected either to 


hoist the minimum resale price or lower the whol 
price. And it doesn’t matter which, just as long as he 
makes it possible for the retailer to get that minimum 
28% spread and for the wholesaler to keep his regulation 
15% plus 2%. 

It isn’t difficult to predict which he will do; for dur 
ing the conference he has made it clear that he cannot 
possibly lower the price to the wholesaler. So in the not 
too distant future he is scheduled for another session with 
the fair trade committee, and after that session X fa 
cream is going to be available at a minimum price of, 
say, 87¢ and after that it is going to move up to the 94 
price which will yield retailers the full 28% margin on 
an item that they buy at 67¢. 


Effects of the Fair Trade Laws 


Under a strong and well-developed system of dis 
tributor control such as that which some of the state dru; 
associations have already eftected, it is not dificult to sec 
the truth of the Federal Trade Commission’s observation 
advanced to the President when he sidetracked the Millet 
Tydings bill in April, that the resale price maintenan 
system would inevitably raise prices. Even in those states 
and those trades where no such comprehensive system of 
dealer dictation has yet been evolved, the demand for fair 
trade laws will be a demand for increased margins for 
wholesalers and dealers, and obviously the satisfaction 
of that demand can have no effect but to hoist prices, for 
manufacturers cannot pay them out of their pockets. 

In testimony before state and federal legislative com 
mittees, fair trade enthusiasts have regularly maintained 
that with the elimination of loss leader selling, the higher 
prices asked on slow-moving items could be and would be 
reduced, and that this would lower the general price 
level. To date, there has been no evidence of this develop- 
ment—even the hand-picked evidence adduced by the fair 
trade advocates from the experience in California fails to 
bear it out. And the druggists’ demands for a 40% 
margin on the sales price of slow moving merchandise 
(that means a 50% markup on cost) lends little hope for 
any appreciable reduction. 

Secondly, the enthusiasts have argued that competition 
between manufacturers would hold prices down to thei: 
present level. But the system of vertical price main 
tenance (between producer and distributor), which is 
legalized by the fair trade laws, turns imperceptibly but 
inevitably into a horizontal system of price-fixing, whereby 
competitive goods reach a common and usually higher 
price level. When distributors exercise a uniform pres- 
sure on all manufacturers to secure uniform margins and 
discounts, the ultimate resale prices on the competitive 
goods are likely to end up looking pretty uniform. 


T may be assumed that when manufacturer X is 
called into a star-chamber session by any fair trad 
committee, he is going to seek assurance that similar 
stabilization demands will be made on manufacturer Y. 
Further, manufacturer X is not going to agree to any 
contract price on his merchandise which is higher than 
that fixed on competitive goods, and the fair trade com- 
mittee is not going to invite trouble from manufacturer 
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Y by permitting X to price his goods appreciably lower 
than Y’s. So X and Y end up at the same fixed price, 
and the vaunted producer competition which was going 
to keep prices down has vanished. 


Brakes on Price-Fixing 


There are various influences, however, which will 
restrain undue price advances. The Department of Jus- 
tice will probably be diligent to prove conspiracy and com- 
bination in the effectuation of horizontal price agreements, 
which are illegal under the anti-trust laws. The Federal 
Trade Commission, which has just such an action pending 
against the five big distillers, is likely to be handicapped 
by the provision of the Miller-Tydings Act which declares 
that “the making of contracts” is not to be construed as 
an unfair trade practice within the meaning of Sec. 5 of 
the FTC act. However, the FTC should be able to prove 
that the attempted enforcement of those contracts by 
means of boycotts, blacklists, and coercion, all of which 
are alleged in the complaint against the distillers, remains 
still an unfair trade practice. Admittedly, it will be 
harder to prove that, for all the past precedents from the 
Miles through the Beech-Nut decisions have been thrown 
down and price uniformity can no longer be held prima 
facie evidence of price conspiracy. Of course, FTC’s 
pending cases against individual manufacturers, charging 
price maintenance, are knocked into a cocked hat. 

There is within the fair trade laws themselves one 
crucial clause which state and federal courts might inter- 
pret in a way to hamstring their entire operation if at any 
time it seemed that the laws were definitely harming the 
public. The right to fix prices is limited by the law to 
goods which are in “free and open competition.” Many 
lawyers and economists contend that trade-marking in 
itself obviates the possibility of free and open competition 
between branded commodities. Certainly, any producer 
who enjoys any significant measure of monopolistic con- 
trol would not be eligible to use the fair trade laws, 
for his goods would not be in free and open competition. 

The Wisconsin law contains a provision enabling the 
State Department of Agriculture and Markets, on the 
protest of any individual, to outlaw any contract price 
which can be shown to be unfair and unreasonable, and 
other states may find it expedient at a later date to amend 
their laws in similar fashion. 


NE of the surest brakes on a price advance is that 

which can be applied by the big distributors. As 
prices advance on the nationally known brands under the 
contracts, the way is opened for a profitable promotion of 
the lower-priced private brands. R. H. Macy & Co., the 
country’s largest department store, has pioneered this sort 
of activity by blazing away at the fair trade laws and 
simultaneously boosting its own private labels in all its 
New York newspaper advertising. 

The chains, many of which aided the fair trade move- 
ment, are making the most of their opportunity for aggres- 
sive promotion of their own lines, and even the New York 
Pharmaceutical Council, the spearhead of the fair trade 
drive, is considering ways of cashing in on the price ad- 
vance for national brands by developing a private brand 
line of its own for the benefit of member retailers. The 
situation is developing to a point where drug manufac- 
turers wonder just who was going to play ball with them. 
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Newspapers, whose biggest space customers 
department stores, naturally reflect the antago: 
these big distributors toward the fair trade laws, a: 
national advertising media are beginning to hay 
doubts about the wholesomeness of the price stab 
movement. The operation of a contract price 
represents thus far no appreciable drain on th 
which an advertiser has available for advertising a: 
promotion work, but manufacturers’ contributions 
kitty, out of which the dealers expect to draw fu 
policing the contracts and securing court enforceme; 
the law, are apt to grow bigger as more and mor 
organizations solicit contributions. 
More importantly, the whole philosophy of resale pri 
maintenance and the assiduous cultivation of dealer ¢ 
will is foreign to the theory on which national advertising 
media have prospered. That theory involves the building 
of a strong consumer demand which in itself is sufficien: 
to force dealers to stock goods. 
The fair trade sponsors say that uniformity of price 
will intensify the demand for advertising space as producer 
competition ‘is intensified. But the space and time sales. 
men have their doubts; they have never seen it happen 
before and they know that in England and German FLLING 1 
where price control has always prevailed, advertising ha: » exhibit 
never thrived as it has here in a price-free competit sted in th 
market. As those doubts grow—as the private brand riety of 
promotion pinches the national advertiser—magazines nie 
newspapers, and the radio are going to be more outspok 
in opposing the fair trade laws. And they can do a power rul 
ful job in stirring up public sentiment against price-fixir 


The Public Will Decide ' Calif 
And in the end it is the public which will have t! ; use j 

say as to how far price-fixing shall go. Those who su ' vent 

port the fair trade laws are as conscious of that as anyor 

else. They realize that their first and last appeal must 

be addressed not to the courts but to the consumer. Ai 

they realize that in the eyes of a good many consun 

they are already under suspicion. It is for that reasor 

that they are most disturbed lest irresponsible, profit 

hungry dealers force manufacturers to establish a hig! 

and uneconomic price level, lest they arouse public resent 

ment, force repeal of the laws in the state legislatur 

and bring down the whole fair trade structure on t! 

own and their fellow-dealers’ heads. 
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ESALE PRICE-FIXING UNDER THE FAIR TRADI 

is the sixth of Business Week's special reports t 
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(CALIFORNIA business is watching from 
the sidelines while the $50,000,000 
dried fruit industry of the state puts on 
ff the biggest publicity and adver- 
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tising campaigns ever undertaken by 
Western agriculture in an effort to fore- 
what growers claim is ‘a planned 
npt by speculators to depress fruit 
és to starvation levels.”’ Present 
es, if allowed to continue, will cut 
r anticipated returns for the season's 

> by about 209%, they believe. 
since any cut in the farmers’ buying 
power is a serious threat to trade in 





California, the campaign is holding the 
yf all business men from the 
er grocer right up the line. 








Contract Trouble 


} 


he several thousand embattled 
growers of prunes, apricots, peaches, 
pples, and pears, believe “‘the expected 
ice structure” can be restored if all 

producers in the state refuse to 
gn open price” or “warehousing” 
ts under which crops are sold by 
ner in advance, the price to be 

the date of delivery. Mass 
tings and advertising in newspapers 
radio are being used to prevent 
from selling their fruit under 
forms of contract and to in- 










ne 






















“From roof to rails with the soybean” is the 
n exhibit car now touring eight Eastern states. The car, sponsored by groups inter- 
ted in the soybean and furnished by the Pennsylvania Railroad, contains a 
riety of soybean products ranging from paints and oils to livestock feed, plastics, 
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Fruit Growers Rebel at Prices 
California producers charge packers’ conspiracy, and 
use advertising, publicity, and mass meetings to pre- 
vent signing of “‘open price”’ contracts. 


form the public (and Washington) of 
their predicament. 

The intense dissatisfaction with pre 
ent marketing methods in the dried fruit 
industry is likely to increase sentiment 
for cooperative marketing enterprises 

The sad story told by the angry fruit 
farmers is this: The current year started 
out to be the best since the depression 
Carryovers of dried and canned fruits 
were relatively small, buying power was 
high, quality was satisfactory, and sup- 
plies in most cases were not more than 
the market could absorb. Early feelers 
indicated that the trade was willing to 
pay an increased price of 12% to 15% 
over 1936 for California dried and 
canned fruits. Gov. Frank Merriam was 
touring the state telling the growers that 
prosperity had returned. Canners started 
paying good prices. Then something 
mysterious happened. Offers rapidly 
slumped off, and a few packers began 
quoting future prices below last year, 
prices which (say the farmers) are be- 
low cost of production and ‘threaten 
disaster to the grower and depression to 
the state.” 

The farmers think some of the packers 
are conspiring against them. The packers 
explain that last year there was a short- 
age in much of the country, so that Cali- 









prices down 


Anyhow. therc Was 1 angry 
ing in fruit circles. Growers \ 
on San Francisco and, under 
pices of the California Dried Fruit S 
bilization (Committee, funds were 
quickly for the p iblicity cat ipaign. ¢ 
fornia senator Md if presen atiy 
Washington were urged to “inv 
immediately tl possibility of rapi 
tion by the Federal Trade Commis 
against packe rs anners ana 
speculators on ground of unt 


trade practices Experienced pul 





and advertising counsel was engag 
and, as preliminary shot, ad 

space was taken in every new pap 
the farm arcas Then i radio | 
£rams and mass meetings overing 


wltural oO! nit 


princ ipal agri 


Closed-Hour Pact O.K. 





vio- 
nt 


Los Angeles court rules 

lator of business agreeme 

must pay damages. 
IMPORTANT to the large group ol 
ness enterprises operatlr i” inde! 
association arbitration agreements | f 
ruling of Superior J dge Thoma 
Gould, Los Angeles, that such a 
under which members submitt 
selves to payment o! dal 
penalties for violations, is ' : 4 


case involved a Los Angeles pr 
market which carried on business « 


periods forbidden 


i 
agreement 
The decision aftectS a group ot 
a 


wholesale merchants in the m 


formed an arbitration nent wl 

in providing for closed hours, agr 
that any member violating it by stayin 
open would pay $25 for 

fraction of a day transgressed. A fin 
up to $500 was to be slappe 1 on als 
as a penalty. The United Farmers’ A 


sociation of California, one of the fh 
signing the 
lating it and 
liquidated damages 
fused, and an arbitrat 
posed of six men, conducted 


was asked to pay $3 
The 
on 
and directed 
Upon petition to the Superior Co 
for the 
fendant filed an answer and objected 
the ground that the arbitration agr 
ment 
restraining free ! my 
and that the arbitrators had no 


arbitrat 


that the amount b« | 


award, the 


afhirmation ol 


nm } ; | 
was contrary to public policy 


; 


trade ind ompct 


i was charged with vi 


tion. Judge Gould held the 

contract valid, thus ruling in effect tl 
the arbitrators, though interested p 
could sit on the case, that their rulin 


contract 1s not 


1 that the asso 


rs 


were binding, that the 
restraint of trade, an 


tion must pay the $3 
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Products of New Products — 
Been Preferred... " 
New processes and 
I] a" T = designs; new applications 
= VY of old materials and ideas. 


. 


Specialists Have Always 











As the season for sales c 
proaches, executives and 
talkers may be glad to kn 
can make their own black 
spraying “Slatite’’ on wood 
board, cardboard, or aln 
material. As made by M 
stein Co., 438 Riverside Av 
N. J., this lacquer creates 
surface which 1s particular 
to chalk. 





EVER since paper wrappers 
money bags for the convenier 
of small coins, certain un 
viduals in practically every 


Artist and Armourer Combined  tHiewins oo. 
Cheir Galents for King Philip II 


@ The Spanish king was confident of the superiority of his armour. 
Artists who specialized in creating and embellishing armour designed it for 
him. And a German armourer was commissioned to construct it. The armourer’s | pon 
products were of higher quality, more effective and in greater demand because 
he had a thorough knowledge of the materials to be used. He understood the 
requirements his products had to meet in serving their purpose. He specialized 





in making armour. 











Modern design is constantly creating more exacting production requirements. ; 
. . ° e . ing’ ane WwW rapping pennies 
> ) é - 
Is your production as efficient and economical as possible? Do the materials 4.) dimes Along about A\ 


Here 


you use allow you to realize fully the capacity of your equipment—the skill of — year, bankers were offe 


your workmen? If you use strip steel, ACME SUPERSTRIP should be on | molded plastic device, called 

oin,” invented by A. Wag 

a a Roe , : - inate much of the drudge 

uct” Superstrip. Your individual requirements and equipment dictate the rapping. With bankers 

Superstrip best suited for your product. ceptance as background, | 

Jackson Blvd., Chicago, » 
the general business field 





your material list. Acme specializes in the production of “rolled-for-the-prod- 


J 
ink 


By using Acme Superstrip, hundreds 
of manufacturers secure the advantages - build 
+s : MACHINERY ullders wiht 
of combining the skill of the modern : - F 
: . : ‘ ke ; samples of the new smal 
designer with higher quality, more in.) standard-duty push-buttor 
economical and faster production. Yet with an indicating lamp ir 


Acme Superstrip costs no more than of the translucent button, ar 
high approval. General | 


ordinary strip steels. An Acme engineer ; { i. 

f ' P : 8 , # 6| Schenectady, N. Y. makes 
will be glad to co-operate with you. . théice of six button colors. 
Write today, there is no obligation. 


ACCORDING to the well la 
International Business Macht 
270 Broadway, New York, the 
business correspondence is ab 
dergo a radical change in 
Not only is its new I.B.M. el 
ing typewriter designed to typ 
ous alphabet characters wit! 
spacing in the manner of best 
practice; even its 12-point type ! 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY designed as printing types ate 


GENERAL OFFICES: 2828 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS print through a gratntess Came 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities ribbon rather than throug 1a tex 


HOT ROLLED + COLD ROLLED GALVANIZED + STAINLESS 
STRIPED f COLORED 
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with its characteristic pebbly im 





- Typed correspondence looks 
has been printed. Right hand 
may be “justified’’ for photo- 


new rgins 
yrapni reproduction either through 

ations gis) mae , 
“] ve of a justifying attachment or by 
leas, "a" / 


os of the ingenious stretchable justi- 
BB. paper developed by Vogeltype 
ing Paper Corp., Union Bldg., 
atk, N. J. 


that automotive manufacturers 
in for V-type divided wind 
big way, the job of keep- 


oth sections defrosted is almost 
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Mfg. Co., Lynn, Mass., is pre 
for the forthcoming frosty sea 








; with its adjustable “Double Action 

Fan” featuring two sets of whirl 
safety rubber blades so designed as 
to flatten out and lose efficiency 





HEN electric lamps with silvered in 
es were first brought out by Birds- 

ye Electric Co., 100 E. 42nd St., New 

tk (BIW —Feb20'37, p48), one model 

red a swivel base so designed that 
p could be turned instantly in 
tion. So popular has this bas« 





it it 1s now being offered as 
item tor attachment to me 


! 


se lamps of any make. 


the major probleins of railway 
ming is the charging of stor- 


ge batteries To cope with it, the 
gincers of P. R. Mallory & Co., In 
polis, designed the Mobile 


tger’ with “Mallory D.C. Power 





in 4 


wet at, Sharage 
; é Business Weck 
me to replace more or less un- 

'y Motor-generator sets. Weighing 
S$ than 800 Ib., and thus truly mobile 
1 its rubber-tired wheels, it should 
: applications outside the railway 
1 places where 8 kw. of D.C. 
Wer are required from time to time. | 
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HANDS THAT 
SHAPE MODERN LIVING 


KILLED hands that join glass and metal so that the 
human voice can reach millions of listeners. They first 
fashioned the high-power vacuum tube on a principle used 
today in every broadcasting station. They built the x-ray 


tube which 


has become an indispensable aid to the phy- 
The - the hand f . | ( ral 
sician hey are the hands of craftsmen in the ycncra 


Electric Research Laboratory, in Schenectady. 


They are the hands that enacted much of the thrilling 
history of the tubes in your radio, of phototubes that out- 
perform the human eye, of sodium lamps that make night 
driving safer on many American highways. Skilled and 
experienced, these craftsmen built the first models of many 
of the new devices which now play an important part in 


modern civilization. 


Research combines the abstract genius of the mathemati- 
cian, the ingenuity of the experimenter, the practical skill 
of the craftsman. Our whole American system ts built 
on the co-operation of many hands and minds to translate 
the findings of science into an abundance of the necessities, 
comforts, and luxuries we all desire. More goods for more 
people—at less cost—1s the goal of American industry. It 
is the goal toward which G-E research has made and is 


making significant progress. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 
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Ship Union Fight Gets Hotter 


Lundeberg, sailors’ leader on Coast, invades jurisdic- 


tion of one of Bridges’ C.1.O. unions. 


Joe Ryan 


tries to organize seamen in East for A.F.L. 


Paciric Coast ship operators, only just 
recovering from the maritime strike of 
last fall, are watching uneasily the war 
between the American Federation of 
Labor and John L. Lewis’ Committee for 
Industrial Organization for control ot 
Pacific Coast seamen. The struggle 
flared into the open in San Francisco 
last week, with each side stoutly main- 
taining that there is no war at all. Like 
the sons of Nippon and China, they're 
just shooting at each other. 

On one side are the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific, and the Pacific Coast Marine 
Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wip- 
ers Association ; on the other, the Inland 
Boatmen’s Union. The first two groups 
are out to take members away from the 
latter, which last week announced its 
intention to go C.1.O 


Harry vs. Harry 

Led by square-jawed, gangling Harry 
Lundeberg, the sailor-fireman combine 
has decided to stick to the A.F.L. Be- 
hind this decision lies a multiplicity of 
complications, not the least of which is 
sharp-nosed Harry Bridges, longshore 
leader, recently named by Lewis as his 
chief lieutenant on the Pacific Coast. 

Lundeberg and his men regard the 
Lewis set-up as nothing than a 
labor dic tatorship, whereas they are loud 
advocates of actual rank and file 
trol. Although they once entertained 
strong C.1.O. leanings, they rebelled 
when John L. appointed Bridges to the 
high command in their bailiwick. 

Recognition by Lewis of Joseph Cur- 
ran, leader of left-wing seamen on the 
East Coast and Bridges’ henchman in 
that district, was another big factor in 
deciding Lundeberg to keep his follow- 
ers in Bill Green's camp. The Pacific 
Coast sailor chief interpreted Curran’s 
elevation as another slap at himself in 
favor of Bridges. The personal feud 
between Lundeberg and Bridges has 
been an open secret on Pacific Coast 
waterfronts for the last two years. 

Lundeberg also resents government 
interference, he told the Maritime Com- 
mission this week. He said the union 
could handle its problems through its 
own “economic strength.” 

Just what effect the  sailor-fireman 
drive against the Inland Boatmen’s 
Union will have on the general mari- 
time labor situation and the battle of 
the C.I.O. and the A.F.L. to control it 
is unpredictable. For the present the 
raiders are confining their efforts to 
enlisting crews of tugs and riverboats 
in the two A.F.L. organizations. Some 
850 men are involved. They have not 


less 


con- 





yet cast eyes on the 2,000-odd ferry- 
boatmen who comprise the bulk of the 
Inland Boatmen’s Union, or so they say. 

In “accepting” the tug and riverboat 
men into their organizations, they are 
merely taking back into the fold bona 
fide members who once belonged to 
them, spokesmen for the sailors and 
firemen declare. The Inland men went 
astray 18 years ago when the deep-sea 
unions were rendered impotent by too 
much strike. Sailors and firemen have 
had it in mind to reclaim their lost 
brothers for several months, especially 
since leaders of the boatmen’s union 
sided openly with Bridges in his scrap 
with Lundeberg. That the drive was 
launched one day after the Inland union 
announced -¢ts-decision to join the C.1.O. 
was mefely a coincidence, the leaders 
aver. 

It is another fairly open secret, how- 
ever, that Lundeberg’s  sailor-firemen 
combine has only started. The tall gum 
chewing, fo'cas'le chief clings to the 
idea that all men who work on or about 
the decks of ships—whether they ply 
inland, coastwise or on the deep be 
long in the Sailors’ Union of the Pa- 
cific To this end he has his eye, also, 
on certain port labor, to wit, the 


SC alers 
No Surrender Expected 


Since these workmen, who sc rape and 
paint the hulls of vessels, are already 
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Bridges to surrender a si: 
his men to Lundeberg 


fight. Bridges’ battle with | 5 in 
Northwest teamster king orts 
A.F.L. warrior, would ten for met 


this prediction halls 


Another phase of the 


ation is daily growing (me on E. 
on the Eastern Seaboard Rot obser 
ternational Seamen's Uni if Rvat 
all seafaring groups for s 7 ynior 
is all but ready for int non be a € 
first serious illness came East an A.] 
1935, when the execut ge sey 
revoked the charter of th . “Atlanti 
of the Pacific. More re ‘ on tl 
ran’s left-wingers have d Curran is 
blow. Locals all over th LEL. seaf 
stopped sending in their etn and 
West Coast sailors haver 5 fe Coa: 
International a penny si ” wr remy 
fight began. Other Pacifi Ryan's 1 
groups stopped  contril When at 
months ago hutle for ct 
Trying New Start iy as 

srobs 


The old I.S.U. is so chooting at 


in fact, that William Gr ¢ Nippon 
Joseph P. Ryan, beefy p: in th 
International Longshoren Roatmen’s | 
tion and Tammany Hal in the me 
organize a new seamen’s “ting unea 
East. This is to combat ‘ 
idly growing National Mar 
which is tied up with the ‘ 7 
Ryan’s ability to build Bigges 
a strong opposition to Welere: 
ganization in the East ans 
doubted by observers ct in 
watched the C.1.O. insur; five flo 
sonnel away from the « A Sep 
steadily. The Ryan | : new 
sailors is now almost nil ch it dl 


own branch of the busi the world. 





organized into a branch of Harry the longshoremen, and tl stic arch 
Bridges’ longshore octopus and went put up a far stiffer batt! ite cast 
with him into the C.1.O., there is prom- To date, West Coast eached w 
ise of further conflict. No one expects worked hand in hand with cently on 1 
Building, 
x re ha 
y a tot 
























efior will 
mezzanine 

first floor 

building w 
an 80-ft.. 

be streamli 
department 
tals portray 
parts of th 
a circular, 
both, wher 


proceedings 








THE LONG AND NARROW ROAD from the mainland of Florida to Key ¥@ 
formerly a single track~railroad, is being made into a two-lane highway throug) # 
allotment of $3,600,000 from the Public Works Administration. 
to be finished early ip 1938, will be the longest overseas highway in 


basement. f 
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world 
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manning intercoastal ships 





'p fic Coast unions maintain hit 
s in New York and other At 
orts. When they can't fill a 
- men, they go over to Curran’s 


halls for them. 


(ne on Each Coast 
bservers wonder what will hap 
Rvan gets his new A.F.L. sea 
en's union in operation. There will 
then be a C.1.O. seamen’s union in the 
Fast, an A.F.L. 
¢. an A.F.L. longshore union on 
Atlantic and a C.1.0. longshore 
n on the Pacifi 
Curran is expected to brand the Ryan 
FL. seamen’s union a scab organ 
on and call upon his friends on the 
fic Coast (Bridges and his C.1.O 
} 


rshoremen) to boycott ships manned 


Rut 


seamen’s union on each 


Ryan's men. 
When and if that time comes, the 
le for control of seafaring labor may 
1 the state of declared war. Until 
probably, they will just go on 
ing at each other like the sons 
Nippon and China—as they are now 
» in the A.F.L. raid on the Inland 
tmen’s Union of the Pacific Coast 
| meantime, ship operators are 
tting uneasily by, hoping for the best 


~ 


Biggest Drug Store 
Walgreen will soon open larg- 


est in world, at Miami, using 
five floors and a basement. 


ABOUT Sept. 15 the Walgreen Co. will 
1 new drug store in Miami, Fla., 

h it claims will be the largest in 
ld. The building, done in mod- 
nistic architecture, with an exterior of 
ite cast stone and an interior of 
hed white oak, was completed re- 

tly on the site of the old Tatum 


Building, a Miami landmark. The 
structure has five floors and a basement, 
with a total space of about 49,000 
square feet. Cost of the building and 
equipment is announced as totaling 


about $1,000,000. 

Architecture, design, and decoration 
will make the store all that the old 
thecary’s shop was not. The in- 
tenor will be oval in shape, and a 
mezzanine and balcony will give the 
irst floor a ceiling of 30 feet. The 
building will be air conditioned, and 
an 80-ft., all-metal soda fountain will 
be streamlined. Walls of the radio 
department will be decorated with mu- 
tals portraying broadcasting in various 
parts of the world; and there will be 
a circular, glass-enclosed broadcasting 
both, where patrons may watch the 
, proceedings at the microphone. In the 


5 —— . 
y Wee Sement, given over largely to sport- 
ugh # '£ goods, there will be a lounge deco- 
ighwat fated like a ship's cabin, where reserva- 
world tions { 


iy be made for deep-sea fishing. 
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<< “What's that you say, 






Jim? Ten dollars more 






in this week's pay! 


What happened?” 







“Well, Mary, they put 





me on one of the new 





Warner & Swasey 


Turret Lathes—and 






boy! how it has step- 






ped up the number 





of pieces | can turn 







out. And the work is 





easier, too.” 
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SWASEY 


Turret Lathes | 
Cleveland 
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Commerce and Industry, «¢ 
increase munitions producti f 
trol other industries: (2) ( 
Control Bureau to reg 
(in other words, the co 
of living): and (3) a Tr: 
Commission to gover 
ing 
More Machine Tools Needed 
The government is also d¢ 
expand the machine tool 
essential part of the five 
enlarging productive ip 
sources Bureau has fixed 
expansion of machine 
130,000,000 or 140.000 
! | | il 
nachine tool plat 
rmation of a sen 
pany, capitalized at 20,000, 
000,000 yen, and operatir 
work between the govern: 
“Big Five’’ machine tool 
It is reported that the “I 
reluctant and that the go 





Piz resort to machine tool mal 
HERE’S FOR LUCK—Before leaving for duty on the China front, Japanese soldiers Gadicte oom Am shternal 
ask women pedestrians for a single stitch to complete the flags they will carry to te : : ie ; 
battle, the belief being that this will render them bullet-proof. It takes 1,000 stitches, 
and thus 1,000 women, to fill out the red sun circle of the Jap flag. 


is the establishment of ass: 
by the government 
The Konoe government 
of the North China outbr 
* T the exchange regulations int 
Japan Business Under War Control jss:s"Wis some 
= exemption limit under the 
Government announces plan to control flow of capital tem for the acquisition of 
and build up heavy industries for military purposes. Gang, 208 Het Ee oeee 
- . ers of credit, has been 
Budget enormously increased. 30,000 yen to 1,000 
All the recent develop 
WHATEVER the outcome for China have to be obtained to effect mergers, tightening governmental 
may be in territorial or political trans- organize new corporations, increase cap iness are an intensification ot 
formations, the Chinese-Japanese War _ ital, collect unpaid share subscriptions, tendencies at work, parti 





is imposing serious strains on Japan's or borrow funds for expansion Or im- conquest of Munchuria in 
industrial and financial structure. And provement. For all loans extending six Japanese economy has pro 

it is accelerating the government's pro- months or more and surpassing 100,000 the compulsion of the dep: 
gram for extending control over busi- yen, permission will be necessary. The of military needs, from a rel 
ness. law is to remain in force for one year _ petitive capitalism to a cont: 


What Foreign Minister Hirota has after the war akin in many respects to thi 


called “Japan's attitude of patience and many and Italy. 
self-restraint’” in relation to China is In 1932 the government 
also the attitude the government expects While the government has assured five-year economic plan, b 
the Japanese people to take while en- private business it has no intention of  trously expensive military oper 
during the sacrifices made necessary by imposing “unreasonable” control of cap China intervened. Throug! 
an emerging totalitarian economy. ital, it is understood that a syndicate, ing years, as American busi: 
Premier Konoe’s government pro- including the Bank of Japan, will en dealing with Japan knew 
claimed this week its intentions to es- deavor to effect a “voluntary readjust- tions of a controlled economy 
tablish a wartime organization of eco- ment’ of investment. And in a quasi and they found some express 
nomic activities, operating through a_ totalitarian economy, “voluntary” and Oil Control Law of 1934 
strict control of private capital. The “involuntary” often shade into one an- measures. 
chemical and heavy industries will be other 
built up, as well as those dominant in At the same time, the government 
the export trade. announced a deficit bond issue of 200, The Hayashi cabinet ear! 
ke : 4 tie Ke 000,000 yen to provide funds for de organized a National Planning 
Special Diet Session fraying military expenses in China. It coordinate economic policies 


How “Voluntary”? 


New Controls Devised 


The cabinet will present its pians to will issue the mew securities, it is re visional Price Policy Commiss 


the special session of the Diet called ported, at 95, to bear 3.5% interest and ]un26'37,p57) to deal wit 
for Sept. 3. If the patriotic (or docile) run for 17 years. The Bank of Japan _ tion illustrated by the rise of 

disposition which appropriation bills will underwrite them in wholesale prices during the 
encountered in the legislature during The program interlocks with that an- Soon after the Konoe cabinet 
July is duplicated, there should be little nounced in the middle of last week in June, after the elections, it 
dithculty in securing enactment. for the establishment of (1) an Indus a tentative five-year plan to ex 


The government's authorization will  trialization Bureau in the Ministry of ductive capacity, balance 
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nents, and adjust the supply and 

sumption of commodities. The core 

milan was its stress on the arma- 
stries, including all heavy and 

al production, which was to be 

(BW’—Jul31°37,p37). 

4; succeeding “incidents” have en- 
} succeeding crises in Sino-Japanese 
ns, it has become more apparent 
vestern peoples that in Japan the 
tary irganization constitutes a Sec 
eovernment which has frequently 


voice 


the decisive 


n Old Japanese Custom 


The cabinet will work in harmony 
, the army,” said Prince Konoe re 
tly, “but cooperation with the army 
sot necessarily a military dictatorship 
our friends abroad have to re 
nber is that we are Japanese and we 
things in the Japanese way.” 
This dualism in government is not 
entially new in Japan; it was observ 
during the centuries when 
euns did the job of governing and 
fragile 


ess 
the 


emperors held nominal but 
ority. 

Even before the outbreak in North 
1a, the budget approved toward the 
of March was the largest in Japan's 

sory; for the fiscal year beginning 

AD 2,815,300,000 yen 
the army and 
highest ever 
exceeding 50% of the entire 
And weeks after the 

rmish at Marco Polo Bridge, the fight- 

n North China had cost the gov- 
ent nearly $30,000,000, according 

he Finance Ministry 


it totaled 
appropriations for 
were likewise the 


three 


Paying the Piper 
A few days later, and while Shanghai 
5 still unmolested, the Japanese Diet 
inimo sly approved an appropriation 
10,000,000 yen from reserve funds 
ja supplementary budget of 96,800,,- 
practically all of which was to 
raised through bond issues. The gov 
mment’s plans also provided for the 
xpenditure of 400,000,000 yen more 
This week it was reported that the army 
nd navy, observing the scope of the 
it, had decided to ask for 2,000,000,- 
0 yen to meet expenses until March, 
the special session of the Diet set 
or Sept. 3. Total expenditures imposed 
the population for the current fis- 
year will accordingly amount to 
nearly 5,400,000,000 yen. 
During the past few years the budget- 
y deficit has been 30%, or even more, 
' the total expenditures. In the orig- 
aal estimate for the current fiscal year, 
amounted to about 29°. When one 
‘akes into account the exactions made by 
‘he War, it seems likely that the deficit 
| be of unprecedented size. On the 
ther hand, the banks, having absorbed 
large percentage of government bonds, 
ire loath to take more. 
The total funded debt on June 30 was 


) yen 
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10,580,301,000 yen, of which Japanese 
citizens or companies held all but about 
a billion and a third Che budget pro 


vided for an increase in taxes, and it is | 


reported that the government intends 
to increase them still more. 

Because of and the 
planned expansion in industrial output, 
Japan has expanded her imports to such 

in €x- 
trade 
seven months of 
about 


rearmament 


; 


an extent that, despite the 


rise 
, the 
ince for 


>) reached 


country’s unfavorable 


the first 
720,321 


OOO yen, 


; ; 


$21,000,000 more than last year 


Heavy Imports 


In Jul 


OTTS So 


y alone exports increased 32° 
There have been particu- 
ot 
pulp, crude rubbe r, oil, copper, pig 
scrap 9 (BW —Jul31’3 


well as machinery and automo 


heavy imports cotton, wool, 
1ron, 
as 


In 


view of Japan's determination to in- 


steel 


crease production, espe ially in arma 
ments and export goods, no recoil in 
imports in the near future seems in pros- 
pect, the 
usually the export season 

The adverse 
budgetary deficit, 


though second half year is 


trade the 


and 
by the 
possibility of a drawn-out war between 
China 
tional position of 
delicate, and the 
whether the currency 


balance 


accompaniced 


and Japan, render the interna 
the yen 
question 


somewhat 
arisen 
will be one of the 


has 
war's casualties. A strong exchange con 
At the same 
government has been 
since last March. U 
United States had received 
about $136,000,000 in gold 


J 
trol 18 in force 


exporting L 


P to last week the 


from Japan 
The government is also embarki 
a program of increasing gold pr 
tion, but will have no results 
the pre situation. The control 
imports and the vigorous pushing of 
exports are important components o/ the 
government's policy About a 
ago it was decided to revalue the gold 
stocks of the Bank of Japan and use the 


resulting profit” to maintain the yen. 


this on 


sent ot 


month 


Trade Loss in China 


How much Japan is losing in mar 
kets and investments in China 
result of the war cannot be estimated 
For the first half of this year, trade be- 
tween the two countries was at a higher 
level than in 1936. Now manufactur- 
ing and commerce in the Yangtse val- 
ley and the Shanghai area have been 
disrupted. Branches of Japanese cotton 
mills in China are particularly suscep 
tible to disturbance from disorders or 
the war itself. The rayon industry has 
no branches in China but it has been 
building up a profitable market there. 

To date the war has had little serious 
effect on Japanese-American trade. How- 
ever, if the President should proclaim 
that a state of war exists, the situation 
may change materially Japan is the 
United States’ third best customer. 


as a 


| 
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Ready for Delivery— 
43 Million People 





@ 43,000,000 people— 
one-third of the country’s 
population—live within 
50 miles of Erie tracks. 
Here, in the Erie Empire. 


are your best customers. 


Whether you buy or sell. 
ship or receive, you 
tap ready markets and 
convenient sources of 
supply when your plant 
is located on the Erie. 


We can tell you of mar- 
kets and materials, labor 
supply, taxes, real estate 
values, available facto- 
ries or sites. We can help 
you sell these 43,000,000 
customers—and many 
more—at lower cost. 
There is no charge or 
obligation. Write the 


Industrial Commissioner, 


Erie Railroad, Cleveland. 
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Business Abroad 
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Shanghai continues to be the focus of international 
interest. British business maintains high level despite 
anxiety over Far East. German exports expanding. 


THE Sino-Japanese hostilities still domi- 
nate the foreground of international re- 
lations. In an explanation of American 
policy, Secretary of State Hull empha- 
that the government believes 
neither in “political alliances or en- 
tanglements’’ nor in “extreme isolation,” 
and asserted that it advocates interna- 
tional cooperation to achieve the objec- 
tives set forth in July: respect for inter- 
national law, pacific settlement of con- 
troversies, reduction of armaments, raz- 
ing of tariff walls, promotion of eco- 
nomic security. Mr. Hull related his 
principles to the Washington conference 
treaties and the Kellogg-Briand pact 
(which, in the Chinese view, the Japa- 
nese have violated). Meanwhile the 
fighting continued, and nearly all of 
eastern and northern Shanghai, where a 
good deal of American and British 
property is located, had been ruined. In 
Europe the severance by Portugal of 
diplomatic relations with Czechoslovakia 
was disquieting, in view of the hostility 
of Hitlerian Germany to its democratic 
neighbor. President Benes, however, 
assured the public that “no country in 
Europe is surer of its own safety and 
permanence 


sized 


’ . . 

Great Britain 
Government and business dis- 
quieted by Far East. Hope 
entertained for Anglo-American 

accord. 


LONDON (Cable)—Geographical _ re- 
moteness does not lessen Great Britain's 
anxiety over the conflict between China 
and Japan, for without wise handling 
the conflagration may easily spread, 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain has 
lett his salmon fishing to make a quick 
visit here to discuss the situation with 
Foreign Secretary Eden. 

The belief is widely held that United 
States Ambassador Bingham’s visit to 
America is official, not personal, and 
hopes are entertained for a common 
front between America and Great Bri- 
tain in dealing with the situation and 
localizing the conflict, especially in view 
of the internal weakness of France les- 
sening the value of the Anglo-French 
accord. Such a development would be 
especially welcome, as there is a certain 
uneasiness that Hitler or Mussolini may 
seize the complex situation to spring 
some further surprise. 

It is conceivable that the Far Eastern 
dithculties may stimulate the movement 
toward a trade agreement, with its im- 





portant and political conse- 
quences, between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The internal business situation re- 
mains excellent, with holiday traffics 
at new high levels and the Radiolympia 
Exhibition heralding the start of a big 
winter sales program. The only snag 
is the continued fall in house building. 

The stock exchange early this week 
was dull, and the Far Eastern conditions 
exercised a chastening effect even on 
industrials. This unfavorable atmo- 
sphere was strengthened by a statement 
that Japan is preparing for a war last- 
ing years. After many months of Euro- 
pean alarms, great disappointment is felt 
at the new impediment to a price re- 
covery. 

Both Chinese and Japanese securities 
have fallen sharply in recent weeks. 
The British not only recognize that the 
prosecution of the undeclared war is 
placing great burdens on the Japanese 
economy, but they also are disquieted 
by the possibility that Japan may abolish 
the treaty ports and disrupt the mari- 
time customs, the basis for the Nation- 
alist government's solvency. 

The protest against high steel prices 
by Lord Nuffield, chairman of Morris 
Motors, Ltd., has not met with any ges 
ture on the part of the steel manufac- 
turers. On the contrary, possibilities for 
a further rise in steel prices are being 
discussed in some sections as a result of 
higher costs. The steel situation, made 


economik 


thoroughly modernized by the Soviets. 


AUGL 





more complex by a shortag 
now causing anxiety. At 
the possibility of a scarcity 
of which more than two-t 
world supply comes from ¢ 
quieting the metal market 
The 69th annual meet 
Trades Union Congress 
6 at Norwich, famous 
and hardly a suitable back, 
the “fireworks” that are thr 
the chair will be Ernest B 
tary of the Transport a: 
Workers’ Union, who after t 
bus strike gained a big \ 
extremists in his own union 


Heavy Program Planned 
Sixty resolutions are on 
Prominent in the subjects ar 
with-pay,”” abolition of the M 
(by which applicants for 
sistance are judged), and 
of the Workmen's Compens 
The congress will also de 

gestions for including 

workers receiving up to £50 
come in the national health 
ployment insurance schemes 
sions of £1 a week for pe 
60; for nationalization of 
generation and distribution 
political resolutions will co: 

In a recent report W. A 
secretary of the General Fed 
Trade Unions, says: 

“The total membership 
unions,” he writes, “is perh: 
more than it was in mid-Vi 
but the increase, when set sid 
with the increase in populat 
the numbers qualifying for 
ployment, is deplorably sn 
membership of the unions is g 
the percentage is smaller 
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FISHING FROM THE AIR—Fishing, one of Russia’s important industries, is bein! 
The Fishery Administration now has at + 
disposal amphibious airplanes which are not only used for reconnoitering shoals 
fish and signaling their location to the fishing boats, but also supply the fisherme® 
with food products, newspapers and anything else they may need, and carry their m*" 
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AID TO LOYALISTS 


re 


Cars and ambulances have been the 


ontributions to the Spanish republic’s cause of various American labor organizations. 
This picture, taken in Valencia, shows Loyalist Red Cross workers standing in front 


of an American-contributed truck. 


Germany 
a. 
Exporters concerned over 
Chinese trade, as official press 
takes Japan’s side. 
Eastern 
with 


BerLIN (Cable)—In the Far 
flict public sentiment sides 
China, but the official press, following 
e government's lead, overtly favors 
This week the Angriff, aggres- 

ely National declared that 


aspired to save China from bol- 


Socialist, 


In truth, Moscow is at least equally 

ich interested in the Far Eastern 
war as in Spain,” asserted the newspaper, 
for China has always been regarded 
as one of the keys to red imperialism. 
If China enters a strong aa uncom- 
promisingly amnti-communist bloc, as 
Japan desires, all hope of bolshevizing 
the world is finished.” 


Some Foreign Trade Figures 


In Bremen and Hamburg the big ex- 
porting firms with Shanghai branches 
and other wide interests are deeply con- 
cerned over the immediate future of 
sino-German trade, which has shown a 
remarkable upswing in the last two 
years. Exports to China during the first 
half of 1937 amounted to 78,000,000 
marks, compared with a total of 66,000,- 
000 marks for the same period of last 


The foreign trade returns for July, 
th an active balance of 30,000,000 
marks (though only about one-half of 
the surplus for the same month of 
1936), show resumption of a generally 
favorable trend, temporarily reversed 
curing June. Exports rose to the highest 
level since March, 1932. The high level 


of imports is still determined mainly 
by heavy food purchases 
Business growing 
chance” for German industry, but its 
utilization is still conditional on more 
liberal allocation of raw materials for 
export orders, which is only possible if 
the efforts to convince Herr Goering 
and his advisers of the necessity for 
slowing down the pace of the four-year 


sees a export 


plan prove successful 

In the second quarter of 1937 the 
share of exports in industrial production 
was 166, compared with 14% last year 
and 22.4% in 1933. It is estimated that 
trom 1.900.000 to 2,000,000 persons in 
industry are working for exports—about 
a half million above the average for 
1934. Chemicals and certain classes of 
machine manufactures have been enjoy 
ing an especially flourishing export 
trade. 

Evidence assisting in the judgment of 
the degree to which Germany's “‘busi- 
ness campaign” in the Balkans has been 
succeeding appears in the considerable 
increase in the German share of Greek 
trade. Last year Dictator Metaxas’ na- 
tion took nearly a quarter of all its im- 
ports from the Reich and sent over a 
third of its exports to German cus 
tomers. A large part of Greek agricul- 
ture is dependent for its well-being on 
the Reich, which takes about one-half 
of the tobacco crop 

“The foreign demand for German 
goods is increasing,” declares the Insti- 
tute for Business Research. “If it is 
possible to import the necessary raw 
materials, and to find room for export 
orders despite the present full capacity, 
a further strong increase in exports can 
be expected.” 


The oversubscription of several 


smaller industt 

Was regarac 

placing the 

Consolidation Loar 

The International Dairy 

drawing 3,000 delegates from 
including 15 from _ the 

States open 1 early this week ; 

In his address ¢ lcome Mir 

Agriculture Darré pointed 


many is the second | 


in the world 


tries, 


* +) 


Ou 


urgest milk prod 


Soviet Union 


Party counts on new heavy in- 
dustries commissar to speed up 
production. 


Moscow (Ca ) The transi 
nouaced this week, of Lazar K 
vitch from the Commissar 
ways to that of heavy industr 
most 


out doubt the moment 


the changes in recent months 
establishes tri 

industry is 

strongest possib! 

taneously piaces 

iront rank ol 

Valery Me zhla ik 

ing heavy industry, is transf 
the newly organized Commissar 
Machine Construction, whi 
Bakulin, Assistant Commissa 
ways, succeeds his chief, K 


Close Follower of Stalin 
Kaganovit 
utstanding membe 

ful Politburo, which 


erning body in the 


Communi 


he is regarded by the party 


closest disciple; he is even 


frequ ntly as Stalin’s su 
substantial 
muissariat of 


ichievements 
R ulways, 


took over two and 
have impressed the party 

try. Daily carloadings, whi 
beyond 56 


could not move 


stituting a serious brake on the 
ment of the 
brought up to nearly 


ountry’s economy 
100.000 
plan often over-fulfilled 

When Kaganovitch 
to the Commissariat of Railways 
bad 
said, that Kaganovit 


and that hence he was given 


was 
observers saw a omen. It 
they 
waning 
task where failure was certain. No 
predictions are forthcoming now 
The recent lag in heavy ind 
attributable to 
cluding elimination 
leadership of anyone in the slight 
gree suspected of Trotskyist sympat! 
and failure to uncover supposed 
tage agents” of Trotsky and 
governments The press 
charged that enemies employe 
nm tne 


mumerous [factor 


wholesale 


tions of responsibility 
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European 


COAL ON SPREE—Holzkohle (synthetic coal made from wood) is the basic material 
which generates the gas which drives the internal combustion engines of a new excur- 
sion boat plying through the heart of Berlin, Germany, on the River Spree. Delivered 


reduced wage scales this spring and 
raised norms so unreasonably under the 
guise of Stakhanovism that hundreds of 
thousands of workers became discour 
aged. The wage s ale is already under 
going a rapid modification upwards. 
The transfer of Valery Mezhlauk to 
his new post of Commissar of Machine 
Construction its not viewed in the Soviet 
press as a demotion, although recently 
he was criticized by Pravda after several 
individuals in the Commissariat of 
Heavy Industry had been accused of 
sabot ice It | 
the section of industry which Mezhlauk 
now directs accounted for more than 


has been pointed out that 


1 third of the total values produced last 


year by the whole of industry. 


France 


Cabinet split on railroad reor- 
ganization plan. Price of wheat 
also causes dispute. 


Paris—The French government is 
wrestling with several problems of high 
importance, including railroad reor- 
ganization, wheat price-fixing, and 
modification of the 40-hour week 

The cabinet is divided on the question 
of railroad nationalization. The left 
members of the Popular Front insist that 
the government should no longer be 
content with paying the heavy deficits 
from a majority of the roads, and that 
the only solution is consolidation under 
government management. But Finance 
Minister Bonnet is opposed to na- 
tionalization. He wants to set up a na- 
tional corporation that would bring the 
various railroads together but permit 


in paper bags, the coal can be handled almost 


as conveniently as liquid fuels. 








them to operate independently, while 
the government, however, 
in the management 

As Premier Chautemps’ emergency 
financial powers expire Tuesday, Aug 
31, the cabinet must settle the question 
by that time or it will revert to parlia- 
nent for action. 

The fixing of the wheat price has 
been delayed because of disagreements 








lad a voice 


between producers’ and customers’ repre 


sentatives in the National Wheat Oftice, 
but it was fixed this week at 180 francs 
a quintal (220.46 lb.). 

Premier Chautemps would like to cut 
production costs by modifying the 40- 
hour week, but labor is restless because 
of higher living costs 

The government expects that the 
Rentes Fund, while not preventing all 
fluctuations, will keep them within rea- 
sonable bounds. Finance Minister Bon- 
net is expected to retire the Caillaux 
1925 issue of rentes, bearing 4°% in- 
terest—the only rente issue wholly ex- 
empt from income tax. This is an al- 
most inflation-proof issue, since the 
franc value of the interest is based on 
the average sterling rate. 


Canada 
Hepburn stresses C.1.0. issue 


in Ontario election. Alberta 
continues fight. 


Ottawa—Collecting millions from 
estates of dead citizens after false suc 
cession duty returns had been made 
and accepted, despoiling Quebec ‘ power 
barons” by repudiation of their con- 
tracts with the Ontario Hydro Commis- 
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in Quebec is $8.50, 41°% over 
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‘the Markets 


t get expected stimulation from Congres- 
sional ao ournm ot and Federal Reserve rate redue- 
But financial men remain confident that the 


general business outlook is favorable. 


Congress 


was going to do things. So 

ght the bulls. But Congress had _ the 
{1 when trading began this 

k still the markets didn’t do 

thing to shout about 

And that’s only the half of it. The 
Reserve banks this week broke 


rash of rediscount ri 
Those 
and for one alone 


ng 
isy 


ties markets fatten much faster 
na liberal diet of cheap money 
Reserve bank actions should 


Good News Ignored 


rat 
ich news developments could 


wo 


to 


construed as meaning that 
jaded—that if they won't go 
1 news, they certainly would 
sush d . bad. Yet 
push aown on Dad. et it 
tty clear that a vast majority 
traders do not accept this view. 


adjourned, the stock 


ate reduc 
designed for 
to keep 


hich 


cuts were 


There's nothing upon w 


le | Hick 
istinctiy Dullish 


, , 
markets practically 


t that ' 


number of 


undistributed 


Surtax 


in 


Before long, corporations are going 
to be eyeing carefully 1937 results, with 
earnings 
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) a things are active 
: UU * Y ONS—W. S. Farish, 
warding off the blues (except PUBLIC RELATI - a 
Standard Oil of New Jersey president, 
nission houses, where they're on ; 
‘ urges that “industry play its cards face 


to 


tirst 


+} P 


and this is interpreted to mean 


or, 


rs, with more pox 
registers jingling 


death cor Wam Of BUSINESS). up.” His company’s contribution will 
piace, the Anancial fraternity be to explain to the public the cause for 
retty uniformly optimistic price changes in Esso’s products. What 
utlook for business. It notes things cost is bigger news to John Q. 


lic is in a spending frame 


checks, and 


with bigger pas 
et money, will 


view. 


At that time the stockholder will 
get ready for some handy surprises. If 


Public than wars, scandals, and politics, 
says the oil man, 


his year-end 


to expectations, he will spend ther 


fore he receive them 
missus a fur coat 
that 

The force 

mulative 
pretty 
tic lly tne 


Will speca 


of this spend 
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The Dark Side of lt 


If a body 
than that, it’s a 
ture. Of 
as war in China, rebellion in Sp 


doesn't look any 


pretty 


course, there are such 


jitters in Europe Ss foreign offices 


are, too, the crepe hangers wl 


Yeah, steel production has held 


summer. But 
next month.” 
But 
stock traders 
go up only in response to su 
effort. One the 
epidemic is that it me 
ness than it 
i favorable 
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would 


those things 


SO much except 
slant on 
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does to 


factor so 
that business can get money to 


but credit for stock exchang: 


won't necessarily be so free and easy 


There still are those horribl 
that stock market trading will 
on a cash 
the interest of controlling spec 
will abolish margins. If that 
come about, it wouldn't mean a t 
the so-called professional 
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When you enter the Golden 












Gate, you enter the populous = 

trade area served by American 

Trust Company. The offices . — 

of this 83-year-old bank cover ‘ 

the Sacraménto, San Joaquin, metropolitan banking facilities 
Santa Clara and Sonoma Val- to speed your business through- 
leys, and the San Francisco Bay out this rich Northern Cali- 
Region ... affording modern, fornia Territory. 


AMERICAN TRUST COM PANY 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO :: BANKING SINCE 1854 
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Kimpak & 
CREPE WADDING uf 
maeliidt wall dais ee 


“Best Sellers” 
against shipping 


. 









damage 


A BEST SELLER MUST BE 
GOOD AND LOOK 6000 


D-A Lubricant Company,Inc. 
protects these bottles with 
KIMPAK to prevent breakage 
—and to meet postal regula- 
tions as an absorbent. 





@ When you're merchandising best sell- KIMPAK to protect any type of merchan- 
ers, you can’t afford time and money for dise. This economical modern crepe 
adjusting damages suffered in transit. wadding is clean, light, absorbent, flex- 
That’s why hundreds of manufacturers ible, and as easy to use as a piece of 
throughout America pack with KIMPAK. string. To learn how KIMPAK can solve 
This makes sure that their product arrives your shipping problems, just write us 
factory-fresh and ready for instant sale. for free portfolio of samples. Please ad- 

You'll find a size and thickness of dress nearest office on your letterhead. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Neenah, Wisconsin 








little or no interest 
borrow it on stock exch 
so call money might as 
as it was that spring ait 
No matter how anyone 
the outlook, big corporat! 
are of the opinion that 
needing new ¢ apital to har 
business Evidence has be 
ing in recent weeks that 
panies would soon raise 


means of stock or bond iss 





Next Month to Be Active 


This week the plans beg 
definite. sept. 1 is, tradit 
time when the new capital n 
up after its summer letharg 
lehem Steel, Allis Chalmers. ] 
and Canada Dry all anno 
of September offerings this 


In each case, there are « 






features in the program ) 


Dry actually is giving 


right to subscribe to 
shares. But Bethlehem ar 


mers are offering stockh« 
to subs ribe to debs ntut 
into common: Pure Oil's fi 
convertible prerterre i st 
This tendency to utili: 
stocks directly or as a 
flects two things: (1) th 
hasn't recovered any 
(2) recovery has gon 


Dog Days—Business on t! 
Stock Exchange has gotten 
remedies are being suge 
sound a little bit frantic. | 
very unbusy brokers 
there are more members a 
ber firms than there wer 
1929, whereas trading is | 
as large as it was eight an 
ago, and that therefore th 
members should be reduced 

That, of course, shoul 
competition for the availab 
But will it make any happie: 
of those brokers who ar 
In other words, is it any 
starve to death off the ex 
it is on? 

The subject, too, of Big B 
ings seeping out into the ov 
ter market is a live topic. TI 
is permissible under certain « 
but members are convinced 
circumstances are arising 
frequently of late. They cor 
it is only because of thin, 
that big blocks of stock have 
off the floor (and the co 
lost ) 

The remedy under consid 
course, is a boost in commiss 
Not all the houses are convin 
ever, that higher charges wi 
thing but chase even more tra 
the Big Board. It may be that 
fancy the public notices the cor 
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CAUTIOUS—With a canny eye on the 

non too strong market for government 

bonds, Sec. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., this 

week decided not to offer any bonds on 

15 except those necessary to carry 
out quarterly Treasury refunding. 

more critically than really is the 

It is doubtful if the small buyer 

urities really pays much heed to 

issions, taxes, and interest, but try 

that to a member who already 

s it extremely difhcult to get any 

: ! ) 

s, either to buy oO! 


from his client 


>» 
War and Insurance 


s damage done by 


Stories of enor 
shells, bombs, 
fires always thoughts 
be absorbed by the 
ince companies This has been 
larly true in connection with the 
ese-Japanese War. 
he familiar Lloyds of London 
h, incidentally, stopped writing 
r risk in Shanghai about a year ago) 
clieved by American insurance men 
ave taken very large losses. For, 
igh Lloyds hasn't been booking 
¢ business recently, it previously wrotc 
contracts on a five-year basis. Many of 
its important contracts are understood 
have been in parts of Shanghai which 
have been saad by fire. 
_ Insurance companies in this country, 
however, have written very little busi- 
ness in Shanghai covering fire which 
results from war. In fact, competent 
bservers tell Business Week they doubt 
i! underwriters in this country will pay 
t $100,000 in the Chinese metropolis. 
/imerican companies, in the first 
piace, generally refused to take on risks 
outside the International Settlement and 
the French Concession, according to 
Clement J. Smith, chairman of Ameri- 
can International Underwriters Corp. 
Mr. Smith reports that few clients took 
ire imsurance with a war clause, even 
though it had been offered ever since 


conjure up 


umense losses tt 
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the 1932 disturbance at 25¢ on the $100 
annually 

Now that the damage is done, there 
is plenty of business that could be writ 
ten. But it isn’t being taken at 25¢ on 
the $100: in fact, it costs $25 
hundred per month 

7 

Treasury Troubles 
to the state of the 
the Treasury Department, pa 
around the quarterly 
And I 


recent 
best behavior 


Ve ry 


money mar 


financing 

S. government bonds in several 
sessions have not been on thet 
Banks consistently have 
been shoving government bond holdings 
overboard, which tends to weaken the 
market 

hat put Se Morgentha 


of a quandary as he conte iplat 
Sept. 15 Refunding of 


$818,000,000 of notes was on 


necuds 


endar; $350,000,000 of Treasury bill 
mature on Sept. 16, 17, and 18 

fair chunk of 
will come in on that date 


income tax 


also is the problem of raising a 
money for government runnu 
penses to be incurred for the 
three months. 

The Treasury Zot some 
even have inspired it) in 
of rediscount rate cuts by 
Reserve Banks which stret 
ernment bond 


large issue. ol refunding 
money bonds on Sept. 15 
operation will be limited stri 
funding, and the $350,000,001 
due just after the fifteenth w 
oft trom the 
(which now total 
, | 


boosted by 


Treasury's worku 
ance 
ind will be 
000,000 by 
income taxc¢ 
In th 
taken up 
funding of 


proceeds ol 


tin cr 
Morgent! 
want to pl 
strain on th 


na me S$ al 
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Excess reserves 


THE CREDIT RESERVOIR 


Relation of deposits to reserves of 
all Federal Reserve member banks 


Net demand 
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pay a mite more for money raised in 
this way than it would have had to pay 
a few days ago, but the rate of in- 
terest it pays on bills still is so small 
that changes of this character mean next 
to nothing. 

Meanwhile, the government 
market is shielded from shock 
might be felt if a big bond issue were 
sold, and the cuts in the discount rates 


due date can also be sold conveniently. 
The definite impression has been given 
that such is the program. 

Dealers in government securities, who 
had expected the government to raise 
some cash on Sept. 15 as well as to re- 
finance, apparently were a little sur 
prised by the plan to sell bill issues. 
In any event, quotations for bills eased 
a little the first of this week so that 


bond 
which 


those maturing in between 3} and 4 are designed to encourage banks to 
months now yield about 4%. That hold their government bonds (rather 
means the Treasury will have to than sell them to raise money needed 


to meet the steadily increasing demand 
for loans). 





- 
Rubber Anomaly ‘ 
little confusing to read that rubber con 
sumption all-time this 
country in the seven months ended July 
31, and, at the same time, to recall 
that prices of crude rubber have droppe d 
in the last few months from over 27¢ 
a lb. to about 183¢. 

The largest single factor in increased 
consumption probably was fear of a 
crippling strike in the tire plants. Crude 
rubber was bought and converted into 
The eftort 
inventories 


Reprints Available 


It prob bly is a 


set records in 
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Industrial Relations 
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tires as fast as possible 
was to build up sufficient 
to avoid paralyzing the motor industry 
if serious labor trouble should come. 
It is a matter of record that it didn't 
come, and that tire inventories are fairly 
large as a result 
The fact that 
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How to get your policies, 


plans, and instructions 
carried out efficiently 


“An executive’s success depends squarely on two points: 


whether he has good ideas and whether he can get his ideas 


actually and properly used.” This book deals with methods 








JUST 
PUBLISHED 
267 pages, 


of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get 
policies and instructions carried out as they were designed 
to be carried out. A working manual on leadership. Tells Six 8 
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GETTING THINGS DONE IN BUSINESS 


how to secure effective and intelligent cooperation. 








By Everett B. Witson, Formerly As- 
+3 ; : sistant Director of Personnel, Kroger 
Gives practical ideas on: Grocery and Baking Company 
why instructions are disre- Craig Davidson enna: “Should be useful . 
garded y job is t get ‘ether on thei ok y 
selling yourself to your men It iid vi ze for auses me t-downs 
winning respect, confi- what >in . Pe me , “ oe 
dence, friendship with le a d a a te af Tike i Wha "he 
—presenting instructions skill- subject deserves the imn : 
fully ved ee a = * te 


—explaining how to do the job 
instructions to sub- 
and groups 
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—selling 
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been avoided probably was refi 
the drop in the July consun 


ure to 45,650 tons from 
June. Use in the seven mo 
355,747 tons against 33 
similar 1936 period 

One thing that has compli 


situation 1s that ships ent 
foreign 


rubber 


rise as fast as the 


quo 


doubt 


tas. There was, for a wil 
that produ ing countri 
ship up to their quotas 
Thus, even though quotas 
panded to meet consumption, t 
a fairly long lag before the 
coming to market as fast as 
Even in July, at the curtai 
se, the United States drew 





plies on hand for an additior 
tons; the ste k Was redu ed 
than four months’ supply even 
curtailed rate i ons mptio 
stocks afloat—with New York 
destination ere 75,779 tons 
31 against 57,215 on June 
afl a : f 
belated oO 
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BEWILDERED—The SEC decided this 
week that it would not be necessary to 
issue a “stop order” against Equit Cor] 
securities (Equity had come forward with 
the information asked); but Commi+ 
sioner Robert E. Healey (above), whilt 
concurring, couldn't resist some remarks 
about the big investment trust. “Bewil- 
dering,” he said of the “maze of cor 
porations” involved in the Equity setup: 


“labyrinthic,” his description of somé of 
its transactions. 
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Editorially Speaking — 


winged 1 hor mn t this 
Busine 
over 
busted 
is, OF S$ 
In his 
produ 
{) Co . 
subsidia 
Jersey 
Those 
se, ul 
ft, 
Chi Yu ining 
Brand Motor Spirits 
fidence is what the flying 
everybody else in Shangha 
lot ot 
judgme a ivs Gov Bibb 
s of Alabama 
yut Hug 
e Graves 15s if C 
1 to serve in th 1 interim appoint- 
And w should be a better 


' 


of her in C respec 
ny judgment Mrs. Graves did 
one of the Dest 
know somebody who has a 


wavs to get a 
») give, 


years some opponents F tl 

| have been quoting Macaulay as ; 
hority. They e letters to the pa- 
quoting a length some oracular 
incement by Macaulay; they re- 
rint Macaulay and send him to their 
nds; they use Macaulay to whack the 
Deal. And now President Roose- 
as taken this same Macaulay and 
i him to whack the enemies of the 
Deal. Which is all right with us. 


We're sick of Macaulay's warnings 


\LMOST exactly two years ago—on Aug. 
1935—-we spoke our mind on Mac- 
in the following paragraph on this 


MACAULAY, IN 1 Foresaw De- 
SION, Intere gz Ww true, But 
Macaulay rea foresaw, as the 

graphs under t ibove headline re- 
was that in New England ‘hun- 
and thousands of artisans will 
mes be. out of work.’ Not much 
ight required there. Macaulay at 
me time expressed grave doubts 
democracy. But the noble lord 
always expressing grave doubts 
democra Letters of his, sing- 
at same old tune, are always being 

p and ponderously republished, as 
had some application to our 


complex problems 
\nd now everything will be jake if 
sides in the debate give Macaulay 
on the dusty library shelves 
he pompously belongs. 


first Santa Claus school in the 
is about to open in Rochester, 


N. Y., giving a one-week course in child 
psychology, Christmas story-telling, and 
the art of makeup. Only 
dents are wanted those who expect to 
make a lifework of Santa Clausing for 
department stores from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas wns weck is hardly long 
enough for so difficult a subject. The 
ourse ought to be stretched to 11 
filling in the student's year 


scrious Stu 


months, 


Ir may be true, as the Bureau of Publi 
Roads declares, that drivers drive fast 
when alone than when accompanied 
the Gentleman on the News Desk re- 
marks that this is certainly not true of 
hin He has watched himself, and he 
When driving alone he keeps 
ogling the speedometer and 
about the cops. When driving with | 
witc, he lets her do the worrying 


knows 


worrying 


PORTUGAL cuts off diplomatic relati 
with Czechoslovakia 
refuse to sell the Portuguese 
guns which the Portuguese want in a 
hurry in order not—positively not—to 
resell "em to the Spanish rebels 


| ‘ 
because the Czechs 
machine 


THE Ontario Department of Highways 
has a new employee—a 65-year-old man 
who is deaf. During his first day on the 
job, someone assigned him to go out on 
the road and rake gravel. As he hap 
pily engaged in this safe occupation, a 
car sneaked up behind him at a curve 
and knocked him over. The accident 
immediately restored his hearing. Now 
someone may take this fortunate result 
as a precedent for sending a blind 

out to rake gravel on the road. 


Some of the strangest things in the 
world happen to Japanese in China, 
judging by ofhcial reports. The Japanese 
Consul General in Tsingtao asserts that 
Chinese bicyclist, in civilian clothes 
rode up behind five Japanese sailors and 
shot one in the back. “Then,” says the 
news dispatch, “pedaling rapidly down a 
steep hill, he fired back over his shou! 
der and inflicted a serious wound on a 
pursuer.” No doubt he pulled the 
trigger with his teeth w hile sighting 
carefully with the spare eye in the back 


of his head. 


Miss Drxte, as they call her in Alabama, 
accepted her husband's appointment of 
her with vivacity, but Bibb didn’t cele 
brate the occasion with bibacity. 


THE American Sunbathing Association, 
formerly the International Nudist Con 
ference, held its annual convention last 
week at Sunshine Park, mear Mays Land- 
ing, N. J. Except during rainy weather, 
the only event at which the delegates 
wore clothes was a musicale. Some 
music is dangerous. 
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A Blow to Mass Production 


By means of the Miller-Tydings rider 
to the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill, American industry is 
forced to make an enormous experi- 
ment in resale price-fixing. President 
Roosevelt last April expressed alarm 
at this possibiliry, but he turned it 
into an actuality when he waited nine 
days and then signed the appropria- 
tion bill, on the eve of congressional 
adjournment, instead of shooting it 
back to Congress in time to get it re- 
passed without the price-fixing rider. 
The pressure of important retailers’ 
associations has had its effect in Wash- 
ington. Compulsory resale price-fix- 
ing on a practically nation-wide scale 
is given governmental sanction. 

It is compulsory in those industries 
where independent retailers want it 
and where they are numerous, im- 
portant, and well-organized. This 
issue Of Business Week contains a spe- 
cial report to executives which shows 
the power of dealers’ boycotts in such 
industries. It also shows, most con- 
clusively, that the Miller-Tydings law 
will be used to compel larger profit 
margins for retailers, and to some ex- 
tent for wholesalers, and that the per- 
sistent effect of the law will be to 
raise prices. 

All this runs directly counter to the 
true spirit of American industry and 
to its unique contribution to world 
progress. The chief growth of Amer- 
ican industry has resulted from mass 
production. And in almost every case, 
mass production has been made pos- 
sible by mass selling. Mass selling 
means brand and product identity, 
and this, in turn, has been made pos- 
sible by advertising. When you, as a 
consumer, walk into a store and ask 
for a product that has become favor- 
ably known to you through advertis- 
ing, you are giving an example of 
what makes mass production possible. 
Billions of dollars have been directly 
and honestly invested in brand and 
trademark identification; and this in- 
vestment isn’t water or imagination, 
it’s very real. 

In the worst years of the depres- 
sion, the companies that had the re- 
sources to carry on—to maintain their 
payrolls fairly well and to keep pay- 
ing dividends with hardly a break— 
were by and large the mass-production 
businesses that had been made pos- 
sible by mass selling. 

Now the state and federal resale 
price-maintenance laws put the adver- 


tisers on the block. They have to 
yield to pressure for higher prices. As 
a result, they will be increasingly ex- 
posed to the competition of private 
brands and unbranded merchandise, 
selling at lower prices. 

Ic has taken three generations to 
build up consumer confidence in ad- 
vertised goods. But if such goods are 
pushed to a higher price-level, what 
will their future be? Gradually there 
may arise a nation-wide belief that the 
trademarked, advertised thing is the 
thing that has been arbitrarily priced 
at an unreasonable level. And in con- 
sequence the buying habits of the 
American people may be reversed: in- 
stead of buying advertised goods, they 
may consistently buy what is unadver- 
tised. 

Of course this development will not 
immediately or altogether destroy 
mass production; for many mass pro- 
ducers will still have an outlet in the 
private brands of large merchandisers. 
It will be ironic if the resale price- 
maintenance laws, enacted in the in- 
terests of the small retailer, eventually 
deprive him of business because he 
can’t afford volume orders of goods 
to be sold under his own brand, as 
the mail-order houses and large de- 
partment stores can do, 


Cheaper Money For 
Banks and Business 


One of the main reassurances to busi- 
ness under the New Deal is the level- 
headedness of the Federal Reserve 
management. While some of its ac- 
tions have given reasonable cause for 
differences of opinion, there has been 
re ge evidence of a cautious policy 
and professional competence. This is 
true of the present series of reductions 
in the rediscount rates. 

They are the first reductions in 
more than two years, and their im- 
mediate motives are evidently two- 
fold. In the first place, they protect 


the government bond market. Bap) 
that need money for loans to busins 
will find it cheaper to borrow frop 
the Reserve than to sell th 
term government bonds, which 
2$% interest. Secondly, assured 
cheap Reserve money, the banks y 
have a stronger incentive to ml 
loans. And business " 
dicious assurance that funds will }, 
available. A somewhat easier mop» 
policy is wise at this time of the yex 
because seasonal business €XPansiog 
will probably cause a further contr. 
tion im excess reserves of membe 
banks during the next few months 
Moreover, the Reserve System hy 
a long-time motive. By getting the 
banks into debt to it, as they have no 
been to any extent since 1934, the Re. 
serve hopes to strengthen its control 
of credit and thus be better prepared 
against inflationary dangers. 


ra 


receives a 


Not a Real Census 
Of Unemployment 


Nobody knows how many unem 
ployed there are in this country, and 
nobody is going to know for a con. 
siderable time. It is true that Cop. 
gress has authorized a census that will 
have something to do with this sub 
ject, but the census will be a poor 
imitation of the genuine article. 

It will not be taken in a thorough 
and reliable way by an army of gov- 
ernment employees going from door 
to door and asking pertinent ques 
tions. Instead it will be taken by gov 
ernment employees waiting in every 
postofiice for people to come in and 
give their names and say they're out 
of work. It will not be a census of 
all the employed and the unemployed; 
it won't show the ratio of employ 
ment to unemployment in every it 
dustry. It will just be a voluntary 
registration of those who are out ol 
work—or say they are out of work— 
and who want a job. 

For years the Administration has 
been resisting a growing demand for 
a census of employment and unem 
ployment, but now it has yielded sufii- 
ciently to permit a poor makeshift 
The resulting statistics will be suscep- 
tible to all manner of juggling, there 
will be an angry dispute about what 
they mean, and the struggle for a 
real census will then be renewed. 
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